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EVER since the pucbio was 
founded, 116 years ago, hae Los 
Angelos enjayed a more presper- 
ous year than that which is just 
ended. It is true that there bave been 
years with more excitement, more 
lively speculation, more temporary in- 
flation, but there has never been a year 
in which more steady. progress, of a 
permanent sort, has been made in 
every branch of material activity. 
The official census, taken by the city 
authorities last summer, proved that 
the claims which had been made by the 
citizens of Los Angeles in regard to 


the growth of population during the’ 
years were well | 


half dozen 
The census showed that 
the pouation of the city/in June was 
103.786. At present it is undoubtedly 
105,000, and probably more. The Fed-. 
oral census of 1880 gave Los Angeles 
a population of 11,311/ ‘In 1890 the 
population was 50,394. Thus, the in- 


past 


crease .in poulation during the past” 


seven years has bect' , considerably 


The City of Los 


AT THE CLOSE OF 


‘ 


subdivisions that. were made in the 


divisions that have been placed on the 


through improved street-¢ar service. 


rate ‘of about. 
buildings annually. 


jority of citizens that 
could ‘not ig maintained much longer. 
This doubt was, however, ill founded. 


Elngeles 
1897, 


| 


minated. Not only has the city en- 
tirely recovered from the effects of 
that wild cra of speculation, but in 
many cases prices of inside real estate. 
are now higher than they were in 1887, 
and with reason, because the property 
pays a good rate of interest upon the 
price asked for it. a, 

The past year has witnessed the lay- 
ing-out of several new residence sub- 
divisions. With the exception of a few 


southern part of the city a couple of 
years ago, these are the first new sub- 


market since the boom of ten years 
ago. That the market is in a healthy 
condition is proved by the fact that 
lots in these new subdivisions have 
been readily purchased, not for specu- 
lative purposes, but by citizens who 
will build homes upon their property. 
The present year will . undoubtedly 
witness the subdivision of a number 
of new tracts, in suburban localities, 
which have been made accessible 


For several years past building has 
been going on in Los Angeles at the 
$3,000,000 worth of 
When the year 
1897 ‘opened it was believed by a ma- 
this Tonge | 


‘fully kept pace with the 


been supplied with cheap fuel. 
drilling of wells within the city limits 


about a mile east of the old oil section, 
‘where petroleum was first developed 


‘more or less. demoralized condition, 
owing to lack of agreement among the 


of Los Angeles, and those \iwithih the 
city limits, so that new districts: way 


The improvement of streets has 
march of 
building improvement. Considering 
that ten years ago there was not a 
single paved street in the city, Los An- 
geles has made remarkable progress 
in street improvements. There are 
now about one hundred and eighty 
miles of graded and graveled. streets, 
fourteen miles of paved streets, 145 
miles of cement and asphalt. side- 
walk, and 136 miles of. sewer. 

One of the most important features 
of the growth of Los Angeles city 
during the past few years has been the 
development of the local petroleum in- 
dustry, through which factories have 
The 


has gone actively forward during the 
past year the chief scene of operations 
being in the northern part of the city, 


within the city limits. Until this year 
the local oil business has been in a 


producers. A few months ago an or- 
ganization was effected hy means of 
which the price of oil has been fixed 
at $1 per barrel of forty-two gallons, 
a price that is fair, hoth to tie pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The wells 
in the district being »perated are. be- 
ginning to give out, and oil men .are 
looking around for fresh fields. It is 
believed that it will be possible to. 
trace a connection between the oil de- 
posits at Puente, twenty miles, cast 


be opened up in the eastern sububes. 

The year 1897 will be actable itn los 
Angeles as marking the com™mence- 
ment of a mining era for the section 


| 


ities 


— 


more than 100 per cent., and this dur- 
ing a time when the country has been 
jundergoing a period of depression. 
"Whgt other important city in the 
United States can show such a record? 

The course of the real estate market 
affords as good an indication of the 
,condition of a city as the state of a 
jman's pulse does of his health. To 
judge by this standard, Los Angeles 
certainly enjoys the confidence of out- 
side investors. and speculators, for 
never has there been a period when 
s0 much outside capital has came in 
for permanent investment. Business 
property in Los Angeles, on the prin- 
cipal streets, is now regarded as one of 
the safest real estate investments that 
can be made. Agents have numerous 
orders On their books for inside busi- 
ness property, which they are at pres- 
ent unable to fill, because holders of 
such property are aware that they 
have a good thing, and are 
to part with it. Rove 

It is now just ten years since the 
great real estate boom of 1886-'87 cul- 


not anxious | 


During the entire year the sound of | of which Los Angeles is the center. 


the hammer and the saw have been 
heard throughout the city. A score 
of large business blocks: and dozens 
of emaller ones have béen erected, 
together with hundreds of residences 
ranging in value from the $500 cottage 
to the $25,000 mansion. ; 
_ The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce recently publishef a _ folder, 
which showed, in a striking manner, 
the activity of building in Los Ange- 
les. Pictures are shown of seventeen 
business blocks in course of construc- 
tion in the city in October, the total 
amount of money invested in the 
blocks being $1,005,000. The follow- 


ing comparison of building permits 
for the month of September in Los 
Angeles and other leading cities is 


also given: 


Population Building 

1890 permits. 

$135,000 
CUS 132,416 258 , 700 
Les Angeles | 315,000 


Many solid citizens of Los Angetes 
have begun to interest themselves in 
the gold mines which are scattered 
| throughout Southern Californta, from 
the-fiérthern part of Los Angeles 
county southward, to the Mexican 
line. 
brings a large amount of additional 
trade to Los Angeles, and will un- 
doubtedly be an important factor in 
the future growth of the city. - 

Commercially Los Angeles has also 
made much progress during the past 
year. 


fields, besides developing more busi- 
ness in those sections which they have 
already occupied. Quite an extensive 
trade has been built up in the southern 
part of the San Joaquin Valley, which 
was formerly supplied entirely from 
'San Francisco. The completion of 
the San Joaquin Valley Railroad to a 
connection with the railroad systems 


The development of these mines 


The wholesale merchants of the, 
city have been reaching out into new’ 


development of the tertitory ot Ari- 
zona and New Mexico has 
much increased business to Los Ange- 
les. 


brought 


During the year a commencement 


has been made, in a small way, to open 
up trade with the Pacific Coast of. 
Mexico. 
with the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company to have one of their vessels 
call at a Los Angeles county port, 
while a «small vessel has also been 
chartered to make trips between this 
county and the lower coast. 


Arrangements were made 


The building of the . government 


deep-water harbor at San Pedro, bids 
for the construetion of which are now 
being advertised, opens up great pos- 
sibilities for a wider extension of the ~ 


commerce of the city. : 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce and the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association have been active 
during the past year exploiting new 
fields of commercial and manufactur- 
ing activity for Los Angeles business 
men. 


The manufacturing industry has 


made great strides in Los Angeles ~ 
during 
which are engaged in the packing and 

preserving of fruit of all descriptions, 

including olives, have never before - 
been so busy,’ and several new enter- | 
prises of this 
started. There has also been a large 
business done in the manufacture of 
mining machinery for the 
mining districts of Southern California 
and adjoining territories. 
try promises to become a most im- 
portant one in the near future. 
til recently miners haa to send to Sah 
Francisco for such machinery, but 
now almost every description of min- 
ing machinery is manufactured in Los 
Angeles, and can be supplied iin com- 
petition with any other city. ” ea 


the year. Establishments 


description have been 


various 
This indus- 


Un-~ 


The supply of cheap fuel, in the 


‘shape of petroleum, has much facili- 
tated the growth of the manufacturing 
industry in Los Angetes—-Our manu- 
facturers Will. soon have the choice 


between petroleum and other power 


‘that will be equally cheap, or perhaps 


cheaper. Within a few weeks elec- 
geles from the Gabriel Caficn,’ 


about twenty miles east of the city. 


| Work is progressing rapidly upon an- 


other enterprise of this kind in San 
Rernardinoe county, while yet a third 


project, to bring electric power from 


Kern county; is about to be started. 
With the satisfactory solution of the 


the chief obstacle, there is no reason 
why within a few years Los Angeles 


should not become an important man- 
ufacturing center. 


..Financially, Los Angeles is in a 


| thoroughly sound condition. The es- 


timation in which the credit of the 
city is held abroad was recently 
‘shown when a number of eastern in- 
vestment. firms were eager to bid for 
the new city bonds which it was pro- 
posed to issue, ata rate of interest 
that would have been considered ab- 
surd a few years,ago., The Los An- 
geles banks carry deposits aggregat- 
ing over $12,000,000. The assessed 
valuation of the city is $56,889,438, or 
about $140 per capita. 
There is probably no city of the 
size in the United States which has 
such a complete system of street rail- 
roads to Los Angeles. It was, there- 
fore, not to be expected that important 
additions would be made to the sys- 
tem during.the past year. There have 
been, however, several additional 
miles of track constructed, the most 
important of which was the new route 
of the Pasadena and Pacific Com- 
pany to Santa Monica, through the 
southwestern part of the city. | 


th® immigration to Los Angeles has 


years as it is at present. All incoming 
trains are loaded with passengers, and 
the city is rapidly ‘filling up with 
home-seekers, many of whom have for 


to remove to Southern California, but 
were unable to do so on account of 
the hard times, or for other reasons. 
There is every probability that the 
progress of Los.Angeles city, as the 
metropolis of Southern California and 
of the Southwest, will be even greater 
during the coming year than it was 
in 1897. . 

Tur Toes considers, with reason, 
that the outlook for Los Angeles and 
the adjacent country is the most prom- 


of Southern California, will still fur- 
‘ther increase this trade. The rapid 


ising and brilliant of any section of 
the United State 


trie power will be for sale in Los ‘An- , 


years been awaiting an opportunity. 


fuel questicn, which has hitherto been ~ 


Railtoad men agree in saying that — 


not been so heavy during the past ten ~ 
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Ci Government /non-partisan(| character as the two threugh these four boards. He is the 
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firmation by the uncil, the five direc- | Superintendent of Parks. Regular meet- ficer is known as the pregident of the 
Angeles was astaljjished by the tors of the Public Libary, who serve | ings are held once a month. Cotincil, and the charter provides tha « 
; charter adopted by\fhe citizens in! without compensation. He also ap- The right of appointing the four he shall, in case of the i'lness or ab- - 
: 1888 and approved by the§.egisiature on points a Superintendent of Buildings members of the Board of Health sence of the Mayor, act as the Mayor ‘e 
, January 23, 1989 ‘4 and a Water Overseer. The Mayor re- has been a subject of dispute, as ene of the city. The Council holds regular “? 
_ceives a salary of $3600. 3 section of the charter confers the right meetings on Mendays. The members‘ ‘ 
‘ss oe Under the provisions @f the charter The charter,makes the Mayor an ex- | upon ‘the Mayor, and another confers, receive an annual salary of $1200, ve 6 
the heads of the principa} departments | officio member and the presiding officer | it upon the Council. There has never , The Board of Education consists of : . 
a ore | are elected, sexving for aluniform term ' of the Board of Police Commissioners, | yet been a direct issue upon the ques- | nine members, one from cach werd, but | q 
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JOHN M. GLASS, CHIEF OF POLICE. 


J. H. DRAIN, STREET SUPERINTENDENT? 


J. H. DOCKWEILER, CITY ENGINEER. JOHN H. GISH. CITY TAX COLLECTOR. L. M. POWERS, HEALTH OFFICER, 

of two years. The elective officers con- t * Board of Fire Commissioners, the tion, the practice having been for the | they serve Without pay. The board bas seh 

sist of the Miaayor. the City Clerk, the Board of Park Commissioners and the Moyor ‘to appoint the beard and fr the supervision of the public schools, 2 
7 ‘ City Attorney, the City Treasurer, the Board of Health. Each of these boards the Council to ratify his appointments. appointment of ‘eachers, the purchase 24 

q os City Auditor, the City Tax and License consists of four members besides the It is the opinion of attorneys, how- of school supplies, and the establish- “4 

i —Gpliector, the City Engineer, the Street Mayor, and they are appointed by the ever, that the purpeee and effect of the | ment of all necessary regulaticas. «* 

Superintendent, the City Assessor, two Council, serving without pay. charter was to vest in the Council the | The board annually elects one of its i 

| Pbhlice Judges, nine Councilmen and The Pclice Commissioners appoint a power of appointing this board, as well number as president, and he has the ’ & % 

| nine membersof the Board of Fd cation. Chief of Police, and the members of as the ‘three that have been described. appointment of the committees ae 

5 Councilmen and the members of ithe police force, but sateries are fixed Tho charter provides that three of the!) The charter contains the provision * 

t Board of Education represent the by the Council. To prevent the intro- four members appointed must be phy- that no officer of the city shall be * ts 

eS nine - s of the city. each being’ duction of politics into the department, sicians in good standing, but there is compensated by’ fees or commission, Mig 
lose i , + _ elpeted by he voters of the ward which the charter provides that not more than no restriction as to their political opin- but only by fixed salars. Th sal- cx’ 4 

he represents. - two of ‘the four commissioners ap- tens. The board has charge of all aries of the principal city Officials are 
‘ e powers of the City Council are pointed by the Council shall be mem- t«:g redating to the sanitary conditions fixed by the charter as follows: Mayor - 2d 
4 _b © than is usually the case, the bers of the same political party. ‘of the city, and has the supervision of $3600; Councilmen, $1200; City Auditor. 2 Nel 
Mayor's powers being correspondingly ; A similar provision is made as to the jail, hospitals and pelice health $3000; City Clerk: $2100: City Ass.ssor. | 

| restricted. The Mayor has the right, | the Fire Commissioners. Like the Po- institutions, The chief officer of this $2400; City Tr°asurer, $2100: City En- e 

however, to veto measures passed by 'lice Commissioners also, they appoint department is the Health Officer, gineer, $3000; City Attorney, $3000: Su- ) San 

M the Council aud bas a small number | @ ohief and all the employés of the de-. whose duty it is to enforce the rules perintendent of Buildings, $2000; Street eS. 
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to $2000; Chief of Police, together $215, while the total cost of 4 
; Health Officer, $2400; City Tax 6 the tota 
and License Collector, $2000. The sal. || || last year was $5970.04. 
to give the aries of all other officers are fixed by || @& The Assessor's salary is $300 per | | 
ig lay in the” the Council. month and his four assistants receive, r 
night when h “ok City elections are held on the .-first combined, $410. The total expense of i 
pppy deliverahs Monday in December ' of alternate this office for the year ending last June, 
Hinck, years, the successful candidates tak- covering the items of §alaries, books, 
the credit fe ing offic h statiohery, printing, postage, telephone, 
: g ce on the first Monday in Jan be | ——— 
f hi and mino 43,728 
ut s tren r expenses, was $43,728.83. 
a uary. he present city government 
mbers of aw > $608 The Tax Colléctor has a monthly sal- 
the first ph Tis depart- < $300, and eleven agsistants whose 
4 to be. ments are required to present to the RE county government of Los An-| visors receives a monthly salary of whe of the 
wm arated a> Council, at its second meeting in De- geles county is housed ina hand- | $150 anda mileage allowance of 10 cents last fiscal veue was $43, $0 portieierh sae 
8 Nt go an cember of each year, reports for the some courthouse building of dark- | per mile. The board has two clerical The Surveyor receives tio a f 
ag year ending November 30. The fiscal | red sandstone and gray granite. The assistants, whose salaries amount to} gych time he ante in per 
| | pe aeee year of the city, however, dates from | Structure, with its ample setting of tri $168 Der month. The monthly amount k. Hi 
music-hall sf oes gz m work. He has eight assistants, who are 
6 June 30 nw a} of the salaries of the executive branch “ 
s alleged to” | ay nf awns and low stone wall, cost over of the county government is, therefore paid $790 per month. The total cost of 
aig to marr] a : 1@ annual report of the City Audi- | $60,000, and is one of the most artistic $935. The mileage expense for the first his office for last year, covering the 
he was cha or, presented to the Council last | pieces of public architecture in Cali- six months of 1897 aver items of salary and expense, road work 
4 month, shows that the assessed valu averaged $1414:92. / and I 
je. But in of — ] sense ©. /fornia. Under its roof are lc The total t and general office, recording maps, new 
s, Craig hai a after equalization, of real ‘property : Its roof are located the , cost of the department for) system of assessor's maps, stationery 
ana er. | twenty-two officials who carry on the those six months, including every 6x-| and supplies, telephone, livery and mi- 
wovided thet affairs of the countly and the ninety-one 4, the last six | nor expenses. amounted to $19,806.94. 
assistants who make up their official $8382.17 ye was The six Judges of the Superior Court 
may, the fag nouseholgs. 1296, to June 90, 1907, of $16,869.01. | Tecolve half thelr salary from the 
The county is governed in much the of county and half from the State. Each 
County Jail €% Same way as are the counties in other , a salary of $300 per | one is paid by the county per month 
6% oan <9 month and five assistants whose sal- | $166.67. The clerks of th 
bond last ew States. Its executive department is aries aggregate $510. -The total cost of | ceived in sal | om e court  re- 
a barber shy composed of a board. of five Supervis- | the Auditor's office for the year endin 
sed up for hf ors, similar to tbe boards of county June 30, 1897, was $13,890.72 “Other 
ems of s 
ipid” Kurtz * commissioners in Eastern States. They The County Clerk's salary is $300 per 
y hed at ; are elected by districts and serve four | month and his nineteen assistants draw }] brought up the total cost of the Su- 
ce and whit years. All the county officials serve a!@ combined salary of $1845 per month. |-perior Court last year to $28,965.41. 
cab to term and all the offices are the Clerk’s office The District Attorney receives $333 
slective e year was $18,581.62. per mo 
nd Mrs. Pit ; The administrative officers, whose du- The Coroner draws each month a@ sal- The “total cost of the office for. th ‘a 
and Maudi ties are, of course, the same as thse of | ary of $250 arid his one assistant $150. | tire year was $15,762.61. ws tin 
friend | Officials in the East. are: | The total expense of the Coroner's of- The Sheriff's monthly salary ts $300.33. 
ounty Auditor, County Clerk, County / fice for the _ including salaries, The twenty-two deputies receive $1910. 
2 16and he 
arty proced: | i.0S ANGELES COUNTY OFFICIALS. 4 
and a {From photos by Marceau and Schumacher.] | 
as the old, 
> 
ind Miss 
d and wife? 
proceeding. 
rdingly 
nst hiny 
n that Dalis 
ad WALTER 8. MOORE 
age. This ; a3 —— ALTER 8. MOORE, FIRE CHIEF: 
and within the old city limits risen 
from $7,259,588 in 1880 to $55,237,988 in 
ible drawhi 1897. To the last-namted total must 
on of the vo ves be addeil the value of the property es, 
that the r a in territory annexed in 1895 and 1896, eee 
young cot _amounting to $3,640,208, so that the 
present total valuation of alt rea? 
e¢ property within the present city limits 
groom, is $58,878,196. 4 
atodade’ wad iy The rate of taxation in the old city 
thei limits is $1.25 $100° The tax-limit 
r we we for ordinary municipal .expenses is $1 
ded not tof per $100, the extra 25 cents being added 
qu rements. n the recently-annexed | 
ISON ALS. territory, which is not Hable for the 
te Fla ate f 
beck » enh The total bonded indebtedness of the 
of River city is $1,368,550 
ays and The value of the property owned by | 
a the city is carried upon its books as - T. E. NEWLIN, COUNTY © uum, | 
sil. Corong $10,875,091.17. This is, however, much 
Chicago, = below its real value, for the figures are 
ster. based upon an appraisement made in 
advan¢ 1889, and there has been none since that 
ra Compa = 9 time. 
lenbeck. “uit of real estate, notably the 3 
ka of Nev. a ) parks, school lots and the City Hall 
‘man of & : 4 | grounds, and it has greatly increased 
Nadeau.’ in value Within the past eight - years. 
New YQ: ag The parks are inv entoried at $591,751.2 
ey Island — Tae which is only a fraction of their pres- 
Sea quired does nowt appear in inven- 
tory. This is true of Griffith Park, 
city for. comprising over three thousand acres 
w.L i Tie of land presented to the city by G. J. 
Griffith, and of Sunset Park. 
ue ft The total amcunt of the tax levy for | ~ 
we 4897-98, charged to the Tax Collector, 
was $695,590.54. In addition to this 4 
Amount the personal property tax col- 
the winte™ lected by 
ecter y the Assessor amounted to 
$32,277.19. The city has also a large 
income from licenses, fines, rents, etc 
The Auditor's estimate of the city’s DR GEORGE W CAMPBE 
ess, and expenses for the fiscal year beginn. ng | 
n The municipal receipts and disburse 
on the. = ments for the year ending Novem)er 7) J. FLEMING, COUNTY TREASURER, 
ork. He» 30, 1897, were summari ined: by the Audi- 
tor as follows: — 
assi Ralance available in treasury De- 
of the cember. 1, 1896.... 78,225.23 
tad 
uarters Cash paid into treas ury, ‘Decem- 
ber 1, 1896, to Decembor 1, 1897.. 1 454.42 
of er ar? Demands audited .. $1,015, 187.01 
Lndrews Paid on account of 
Paid on acgount t of in- 
nr 
shes, SUT 26,71 
ard, Broc} Cash in hands 6f: Treasurer, 
imball, Aside from the payments upon 
rehill, principal and -interest in the -cit 
bonded indebtedn es the hoaviest ex- 
VY. Hines penditures were rade by the following 
departments: City Kingineer, 38, 
orge’ Mc? os 78.61; health office, $28,956.82; flre de 
partment, $97,546.06; school department, 
$69,619.01; street department,’ $85,184.59: 
© department, $109,902; Public Li- 
APY, Gan THEODORE: SUMMERLAND, COUNT S- 
The work of lighting, sweeping and SSOR, HODGMAN, CoUuNTY REcorDER.-“- MERWIN,.COUNTY TAX COLLEC. 
eprinkling the streets.{s done by con- TOR, 
trac’. The cost of limhting the strecrte!l beads 
ine ete | Coroner, Public. Administrator, County reporting, inquests ‘end 
Guring che nding November’ 30} Recorder, County Asscesor, Courity Tax | tems, telephone and other For salaries, very: stationery and 
the elt y $46.300 én Th Os! lector, County Treasurer and ¢ ounty was 506. ephones and te legrams, 
3 hie ure nent of Justice is vested pe month, conducts his office eT ff's office expended last 
ended $964.25 | y has ex-]in a Superior Court bench of six judges, without assistance, and at a cost, for 916,218 -83. 
} wear te ae A pcg plating the old | the District Attorney, the Sheriff and the year ending with June, of $2111 68 The salaries of-the judges and clerks vs : 
the made prior | township justices of the peace. The Recorder receives $300 per month in the- Justice courts amounted to : 
ords Th: Be Pec- Educational matters are supervised and has nine assistants whose salaries $1289.87. Fhe fees and mileage of con- 
Superintendent of aggregate $795. The total expense of the reporting in Superior and 
Califor ACS of the eariy Sehools and by n board of Education the Re de r’s office for the ye ar was Justic courts, the interpreting in the 
The it Poet esas ga ; composed of fouy members, who are $27,452.44. | Same-courts and the fees and mileage : 
ée city’s population, according to alappdinted by the Board of Supervisors. The monthly salary of the Treasurer | of jurors amounted, all told, to $48,- 
7:06. The grand jury, in fees and 


. Ceusus taken April 30, 1897, iv 105.9. Each member of the Board of Super | is $500 and his two assistants receive, bee age and ex ts { $8710.64. T 
e experts, Cos i he 


—~ 


rly 


Ogden, i 
L. Chat g= 
Gray, > | | | 


1, 1898. 


-Annual {Midwinter Yumber. 


5 


— 


- tors and in minor expenses cost 


feeding of prisoners, the examination of 
the insane and the maintenance-of Los 
Angeles county inmates in the State 
reform schools cest $22,707.36. The jail 
expenses were $7230.49. The fees and 
mileage of witnesses a the expense of 


the law library, added ‘to the foregoing. 


items, give the entire cost of the ad- 
ministration of justice in Los Angeles 
county during the year ending Keg 
June, 1897, as $159,774.67. 

The Superintendent of 
ceives @ monthly salary of $250, and 
has two clerical assistants who caiids 
$210. The salaries and other expenses 
of his office amounted to $7,183.65. The 
members of the Board of Education 


receive $5 per day for such time as is | 


spent in the public service, and the 

Superintendent ef, Schools acts as its 

secretary. -The salaries and incidental 

expenses of this board were $2,367.91. 

In the maintenance of the common 

schools, salaries and all other expens®s 

were paid out $603,725.42, and in the high 
schools $24,758.92. With the single item 

_ added of the cost of the Teachers’ In- 
Stitute,.the total sum expended by the 

county for educational purposes 

amounts to $638,691.55 for one year. 
In charities, covering the expense of 


the County Hospital, the County Farm, 
the various items in the care of indi- 


HYLAS 8. CLEMENT, UNDER SHERIFF. 
gents, and the county’s share in the 


expense of the free-labor bureau, the 
county expended $95,609.93. 

To the health officers and the veter- 
inary surgeon and stock inspector, with 
the expenses of their several offices, the 
caunty paid $3088.75. 

he Horticultural 
salaries of commissioners and 


Commission, in 
inspec- 
5830.50. 

On the reads and highways of the 
county were expe nded during the year 
$101,631.62 

The receipts of the county from July 
1 to Decembér 31,|1896, were as follows: 
Fees and fines, officers and 


38,839.00 
Personal property tax ....... 7,424.25 

tedemptions... ......... 10,239.38 
State poll taxes 10,585.00 
School income ..... 23-016.89 
High school tuition ......... 225.00 
State aid, e«te., to indigents.. 1,688.20 | 
Estate deceased persons ..... 2.95 
Advertising delinquent taxes, 

application for licenses, etc 2,204.50 
Proceeds schol! district bonds 3,520.00 | 
State lands and interest ..:. 1,104.58 
Teachers Institute ...... a 472.00 
Law libray dues. ....:.......: 66.70 
Care pay patients hospital Pe 390.00 
Sale of produceCounty Farm 292.87 
Miscellaneous, all other 

sources ...... 1,889.01 

Balance July 1, 1896 ...... 507,503.48 


$1,434,071.38 
The receipts from January 1 to June 


30, 1897, were ag follows: 
Fees and fines, officers and 
Ratiroad taxes 40 863.46 
Taxes, 1896 ........ 461,051.99 
Personal property tax..... 33,402.12 
32,497.00 
State poll taxes.......... 86,792.00 
High school tuition,........ 705.30 
Estate deceased persons.... 151.83 
Advertising delinquent taxes, 
application for licenses, etc 150 00 
Proceeds school district ms" 
State lands and interest.... 2,249.75 
Teachers’ Institute ......... 298.00 
Law Library dues .......... 87.00 
Care pay patients hospital. 249.00 
Sale of produce County 
Miscellaneous, all other 
Warrants cancelled ......... 324.57 
Opening STAVES 184.00 


186, 


Total receipts 


Balance January 1, 1897.. 813,770.70 
$1,560,549.62 
The disbursements of the county 


during the latter half of 1896 were: 


By expense executive de- 

By expense administration... 77,692.62 
By expense judicial ...... .. 70,256.27 
By expense collecting reve- 

By expense ‘education 203,962.65 
By expense public charities 45,170.63 
By expense health........... 1,628.65 
By expense agriculture...... 2,483.65 
By expense  40,870,60 


| 


By expense surveyor........ 10,210:5% 
By expense immigration..... 150.00 
By expé€nse interest on 

county bonds 19,027.50 
By expense interest on 

sehool district bonds...... 10,950.77 


2,402.70 


By ,expense advertising...: 
1,235.82 


By expense miscellaneous.. 


- Total expense county 


ernment including city and 


county schools ............ $ 527,311.58 
By amount paid redemption 


By amount paid redemption 


school district bonds..... 26,580.00 
By amount paid property 

and improvement .......... 17,647.20 

By amount paid refund taxes 

By amount refund 

By amount paid city of Los 


$ 620,300.68 


Total disbursements ...... 
$13,770.70 


Balance 31, 1896. 


$1,434,071.38 


The from January 1 
to June 30, 1897, were: 
By expense executive depart- 


By expense administration.; 46,004.35 
By expense judicial.......... 89,518.40 
By expense collecting reve- 

By expense education,...... » 434,731.89 
By expense public chaffties.. 50,439.39 
Ry expense health............ 1,450.10 
By expense agriculture...... 3,346.85 
By expense roads............ 60,661.02 
By expense surveyor......... 9,596.43 


By expense immigration.... 1,254.85 


By expense interest on 
county bonds ..... ae 18,043.23 
By expense interest on school 
district bonda ........ 7,793.81 
By expense advertising... 309.24 | 
776.42 | 


By expense miscellaneous... 


Total expense county gov- 
ernment including ‘city 


and county schools....:.$ 775,963.03 | 

By amount paid redemption | 

county bonds. .. 38,000.00 | 
By amount paid redemption | 

school district bonds. 29,750.00 | 
By amount = paid. property 

and improvement ........ ? 3,208.51 | 
By amount refund taxes and 

By amount paid refund 

By amount paid city of Los. 

By amount paid ‘city of Po- : ie. 

3,391.81 
By amount paid State ‘of 

240,593.17 


.. $1,133, 161.52 | 


Total disbursements 
427,388.10 


Balance June 30, 1897....... 
$1,560, 549. 62 


The county rate of taxation since 1890 
has been as follows: 1890, .62; 1891, .554: 
1892, .766; 1893, .757 1-3; 1894, .707; 1895, 
1896, ..671. 

The total bonded indebtness of the 
county is $681,500. 

Los Angeles county possesses prop- 


erty ns follows: 
$ 862,842.26 


New Courthouse ........... 

New Courthouse furniture.. 121,658.01 « 
County Hospital ........... 74,630.44 

Lots and lands (Temple 
| Lands, right-of-way, roads 16,067.83 

| Road implements........... 7,911:2 
1,608, 450.59 


Common school property... 
Common schoo! libraries and 


auparatus .....».... 49,510.00 
Law library books and fur- . 

Maps, county road and 

Other personal ‘pro DSrty 3,412.47 | 
Sprinkling system ........... 9,339.34 

Total valuation ............ $3,109,028.34 

Editor Pilisbury Hetracts. 


(Tulare Register:] 
Topics gets off wrong, and when he 
does he is always willing to make the 
“amende honorable.” It is better t6 do 
that than it is to take a thumping or 
have some one take out his advertise- 
ment or stop his paper. A fortnight 
ago Topics wrote something to the ef- 
fect that there was in = the 


sincere, an_element that really meant 
the things it professed and was willing 
to make s2crifices for principle—that 
such element commanded the respect, 
though it could not command the in- 
dcrsement, of “honest” men. “Hon- 


est’’ was not a proper word to use 
there. The word should have been 
“wise,”’ “prudent” or “discreet.”’ There 


is not much in Populism that is incon- 
sistent with entire: honesty, but there 
is ever so much that is inconsistent 
with sound discretion and a cheerful 
spirit. Topics is always sorry when he 
finds out that one is a Populist be- 
cause he knows that Popglists are not 
happy. He knows that there is gan- 
grene eating away somewhere and that 
the patient is suffering from political 
ili health, but it is not like the opium 
habit, which. first undermines thé in- 
tegrity. Populism is mostly a seage 
of the dieposition and the sufferer is to 
be pitied rather than blamed. Topics 
is sorry for them, and would have them 
all turn Republicans and be happy, if 
he could. 


No Such Lack. 


{Fresno Republican: ] The Los Ange- 
les Times is “rubbing it into” Deputy 
Sheriff Barnhill on account of his habit 
of losing prisoners en 
Quentin. The Times is rather exacting, 
The deputy has never got lost yet. 


-' of the United States. 


Populist |, 
party an element that was honest 4nd | 


‘route to San | 


vin PORTER BROTHERS CO, 


HE old adage, “Great oaks from 
little acorns grow,’~ has never been 
better illustrated than in the 
growth of the fruit industry of Cali- 
ce 509 It is worthy of more than 
assing note if fof no other reason | 
sea that there is no other industry in 
any.gountry in the world that can show 
such an immense growth from so di- 
minutive a beginning in so short a 
time. If, for instance, the railway 
companies had been asked twenty 
yearg ago whether there was any prus- 
pect of.the fruit-business of California 
increasing to an extent that would give 
them a freight business of over kwenty 
thousand carloads a year the /proha- 
bilities are the freight ‘traffic managers 
would -have laughed the-.question to 
scorn and would have intimated in the 
most gentle of railroad'vernacular that 
the questioner was a fit and proper can- 
didate for a lunatic asylum. Yet re- 
sults show that there would not have 
been anything absurd in the question, 
for the railroads are doing today what 
twenty.years ago would have been 
Viewed as railroad impossibilities. 
That the business has so rapidly as- 
sumed such large proportion is due toa 
few men whose foresight was as keen 


succ®ss 
-Promi- 


determination to make a 
whatever they. undertook to do, 
nent among those .men were the two 
orter brothers, the founders of the 
eat fruit-shipping house known all | 


ers Company. But even they, with | 
‘all their business perspicacity, may | 
| be forgiven if when, some twenty 


| Years ago, they made their first small 
‘shipment of fresh fruit from San José 
they did not fully realize the extent 
their business would at a later period | 
| assume, and which, 
ment they laid the 


shipment consisted 


corner-stone. That 


of some 


cago. 
shipments have gone on steadily in- 
' creasing each bugs Ab that now it can 
| be said the -y have not only this contin- 
ent, but E urope also for their markets. 
| To go back to early 
| moments ‘it may be said that the bhusi- 
ness opened .up by the two Porter 
| brothe rs had the immediate 
time. As they went on 


at_the same 


as their business ability, and to their } 


over the world today as Porter Broth- | 


in that first ship- | 
peaches, | 


pears and plums, and was sent to’Chi- | 
From that day to this their | 


days for a few | 


effect of-' 
increasing business in three directions | 


contingency is not likely to arise. Other 
things being equal. 
Britain would be. willing’ to give the 
preference to California fruits, partly 
because they could be furnished to 
them regularly and in larger quantities 
than could be obtained from other 


it would help strengthen the commetr- 
cial relations between the two coun- 
tries. Governed by these ideas,. Porter 
Brothers Company has opened up a 
trade in that country for California 
fruits which, fn their opinion, will go 
on steadily increasing until California 
fruits are as well known on the street 
of London as they now are on the 
Streets of Chicago and New York. 
Well may it be said that the men who 
do these things are benefactors of the 
human race. 

Porter Brothers Company have so 
extended their operations that they 
now handle not 
ciduous fruits, but all kinds of: dried 
fruits, nuts, raisins and beans. Their 
Shipments for the year just closed 
(1897,) exceeded 4000 carloads of Pa- 
cific Coast products. If to that large 
quantity be add their shipments of 
apples, cranberries and pineapples, 
Kets, th by them in the eastern mar- 
kets, the 


total quantity of fruit and 
vegetable products shipped by them in 
a sitfgle year would easily exceed 5000 
carloads. Ayeraging the value per car- 
load of these shipments, the total value 
of them is about 65,000,000. Large as 
the amount fs it does not represent the 
value of the fruit at the points of con- 
sumption, as some éf it, cherries, for 
instance, has sold os high as $5500 a 
.car. Such_prices are, of course, excep- 
‘tional, but they may be cited as show- 
ing the immense amount of money, in 
the oggregate that the fruit industry 
of California keeps in circulation. : 
For several years Porter Brothers 
Company has been handling dried 
' fruits, but not until the present yeor 
did they do so on a large scale. Putting 
their green and dried fruit shipments 
together, they are now the largest 
| handlers of fruit products. in the 
world: and oes it is said to” be their 
intention to create a greater market 
for California dried fruits in -.Great 
in some cOuntries on the 
continent there is every probability 
' that the laboring classes in those coun- 
tries will soon be able to include frult 
in their daily. regimen of diet. instead 
'of being obliged, as in the past, to 
view it in the light of angels’ visits— 
few and far between. 
The 


| Britein and 


| opening up markets-in the Eastern and.| beginning have been maintained ever 


Western States they encouraged 
planting of more fruit orchards in Cali- 
| fornia and, as a consequence; 
way companies were obliged to increase 


' their rolling stock to handle the fruit | 

being | 

fairly launched, and better shipping fa- | kets, which would be alike injurious to 
| themselves and their clients. The 


| tracts for fruit 


shipped. Then, the business 
' cilities provided, the Porter brothers 
|} Saw that the time had come for them 
| to extend their sphere of usefulness, 
and that to conquer 


_their business relations. They there- 
fore incorporated under the name of | 
Porter Brothers Company, ! with a 
vaid-up capital of $250,000, and estab- 
ished branches cf the company in the 
large eastern cities, and 
' agents in all of the other larger cities 
The 


officers of the company are: James 8. 


Watson, president; A. J. Hechtman, 
vice-president; Stephen G. Palmer, 
secretary; John RR. Adams, treasurer 


The head offices of the company are in | | every 
Chicago, andthe chief business offices | ment. And if the 


Los Angeles repre- 
the 


and Sacramento. 
sents more particularly 


more markets it | 
| would be nece ssary for them to increase | 


present | 
thecompany, Knows as well every morn- 
' ing he rif#es from bed what the 


the | 


the rail- | 


| 


appointed | 
years past 


| on the Pacific Coast are in Los Angeles | growers of California is to be 


business | 


since. They buy f.o.b., or ship | 
| signment when such is the wis 
grower. Their methods and their ex- 
/ tended relations are such as to enable 
them to avoid “jam"’ in @astern mar- 


ir cone 
are made sufficiently 
long’ in advance as not to make it 
necessary for them to grab everything 
in sight and send it along, regardless 
of whethér there is a good market for 
the stuff or not. With direct telegraph 
wires ‘to Chicago, New York, Boston 
and their other large branches, the rep- 
resemiative of the company; on this 
coast, A. J. HWechtman, for several 
resident ‘manoger at 
Los Angeles, and also vice-president of 


con- 
ditions of the eastern fruit markets 
are as if, ubiquitous-like, he were in 
one of them ar the same mo- 


confidence of the, fruit- 
by the &increased quantity of fruit 


handled by Porter Brothers Company 


center of their citrus-fruit shipments, | each succeeding year, then it may be 


and Sacramento.that for deciduous- fruit | 
shipments, with San José as 
chief shipping point for dried fruits. 


'In the northern part of the State the 


has in addition to their Sac- 


| company, 
office, agencies at Vacaville, 


ramento 


Once in a while | Winters, Loomis, Penryn, Biggs, Yuba 


| City, Suisun, Newcastle, Dutch Flat, 
Hopland, Colfax, Concord, 
ville, Martinez, Watsonville, 
ing, Mayhews, Courtland, 
Grove, San Leandro, Santa Clara and 
San gone They have also agencies in 
| the San Joaquin Valley at Visalia, 
Sanger, Tulare, ‘ld and Fresno. 
‘In Southern California, 
main office in Los Angeles, they have 
agencies and packing-houses at Casa 
Blanca, Riverside, Redlands, High- 
land, Colton, Rialto, Cucamonga, (n- 
tario, North Ontario, Claremont, Po- 
mona, bordsburg, Aausa, Covina, Mon- 
rovia, Duarte, San. Gabriel,. Fernando, 
Filmore, San Diego and National City. 
The mere recapitulation of the branches 
and agencies with their packing-houses, 
and the vast area of territory they 
_ govern, will give the reader some idea 
of the immense business done by this 
' company. They keep employed at their 
various packing-houses, during the ship- 
ping season nearly one thousand hands. 

Im addition to the markets ‘of the 
United States and Canoda, 
Brothers Company has extended its 
business 10 Europe, and has established 
central agencies at London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Glasgow, Paris, 
burg and Berlin. They have also a 
branch office at Palermo, Italy, and 
one at Tokio, Japan. The managers of 
the compny have, after careful investi- 
gation and trial shipments made, sat- 
isfied themselves that the trade in 


Lodi, 


be developed in Great Britain and on 
the continent to an extent only lim- 
ited by rapidity of transportation, and, 
of course, by any prohibitory tarift 
j jaws the continental nations might 
enforce. In Great Briiain that 


outside of their 


Ham-_ 


Califernia fresh and dried fruits can: 


their 


Marys- | 
Irv- | 
Walnut 


Porter | 


| said that the company has acquired 
and maintained the confidence of the 
growers in the best sense of the word, 


Has developed in the last few 
years intoa fineart. The Olive is 

a paying crop every year. Pro- 
ductive olive land ts scarce and 
is growing scarcer. We have 1440 
acres of the best olive land in. 
California, and will sell it in 
small tracts on easy paymenta 
-This is a good investment We 
will send’ you a book free if you . 
are interested. 


Ranch Co., 


1227 Trentcn St. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Eastern Office 
Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 


the people of Great. 


parts of the world, and partly because - 
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PON a recent occasion one of 


the Superior Judges af -this.- 
county felt it to be his duty 
to administer merited re- 


buke to certain members of the bar; 
nevertheless it can be truly said that 
the bench, without an exception, and 
the bar, with few. exceptions, embrace 
men of established integrity and law- 
yers of admitted ability in their pro- 
fession. The Superior Judges rank far 
e@bove the average in all respects. Nor 
is this high rank of the judges confined 
to the present time, but those who have 
occupied the bench in tHis county in the 
years that are past have often been re- 
garded as the most distinguished law- 
yers in the State, many of them en- 
joying a high national reputation. 
With few exceptions, dignified in man- 
ners, learned in the law, of a personal 
integrity not to be questioned, and im- 
partial in their rulings, their names 
shed luster upon the history of the 
‘California judiciary. 


Judges are made from lawyers, and. 


those who never aspire to wear the 


ermine, but prefer to remain as prac- 
titioners, are often the 


equals, and 
even the superiors of some who preside 
over the courts, and this. may be said 
without danger of committing ‘“‘con- 
tempt of court.’’ Of the scores of at- 
torneys comprising the Los Angeles 
bar many of them are men of such high 
personal character. and of such large 
legal acquirements that they would 
grace the bench, or would be consid- 
ered qualified to handle the litigation of 


the most complicated questions coming 


before even the United Stgtes Supreme 
Court. 
Viewing the subject in this light, The 
Times in this Midwinter Number 
sketches briefly the oareer of a few 


members of the bench and bar of Los. ; 
{| cute some Spanish grant cases in 


Angeles county, selecting for this pub- 
licity fair representatives of the pro- 
fession, but not implying. thereby that 
others not in the list are unworthy of 
credit and distinction. 

The reader will note three important 
facts: 

Qne is that almost without exception 
these men who have won distinction in 
their profession are country-born and 
bred, amid the green fields, close to 
the inspiration of the great woods, 
which Bryant says were “God's first 
temples;"’ beneath the blue skies, and 
breathing air as pure as the skies are 
blue. 

The second notable fact is, that while 
these men-are in a majority of cases 
self-made, and while their education 
was largely obtained in the public 
schools, most of them had a very care- 
ful literary training and are in most 
cases Classical scholars. 


The third observation is that there 


are few bachelors, old or young, among 
them. Neasgfall chose life-partners at 
@n early stage in their career, and have 
homes niade bright and happy by the 
presence of little children. 


HON. WALTER VAN DYKE. 


Judge Walter Van Dyke was 
in Tyre, Seneca county, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 3, 1823. His father, of Dutch 
colonial stock, a farmer of moderate 
means, died when the son was 13. 
Walter worked on the farm and at- 
tended the district school until he was 
17, when he entered a select school at 
Earlville, Madison county. Later he at- 
tended the Liberal Institute, Clinton, 
Oneida county. His means being lim- 
ited, he could only attend school a few 
months at a time, in the intervals 
teaching, and studying by himself. 

In 1846 he went te Cleveland, O., and 

n to study law,’ and in 1848 was 
admitted to practice by the Supreme 
Court of Ohia. 


The £08 Angeles Bar. 


January 1, 1891. In this effice he ap- | 


peured in several important cases which 
he conducted to a successful tcrmine- 


tion. 


In 1893 Judge York formed a _ part- 
nership with Mr. McLachlan, and the 
business of this firm grew? it having 


_ secured many important cases. 


In January, 1894, Gov. Markham ap- 


pointed Judge York to fill the vacancy 


In 1849 the gold fever seized the young | 


lawyer and he crossed the plains to 


Catifornia. En route he 


from Utah, cutlined a route for a Pa- 
cific railroad. 
Pro- 


Los Angeles in January, 1850. 


ceeding north, he spent 


Franciseo; set out for the Klamath 
River. The vessel was wrecked at the 
mouth of the river, but all hands 
reached shore. Mr. Van Dyke settled 
at Trinidad, and in~-1851 was elected 
VDisirict Attorney of Kiamath county. 
In 1852 he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture and eecured the establishment of 
Fort Humboldt. U. 8S. Grant was cap- 


ing the garrison. 

In 1853 Mr. Van Dyke removed to 
Humboldt county, and next year was 
elected District.Attorney. For years he 
edited the Humboldt Times, which was 
the leading paper in the northern part 
of the State. In 1861, taking a posi- 
tive stand for the Union, he was elected 
State Senator as an independent Un-. 
ion candidate, In the Senate he intro- 
duced Union resolutions and during a 
bitter debate, being asked what party 
offered them, Mr. Van Dyke replied 
“the Union party.” This was the first 


days later the party organized, Mr. 
Van Dyke chairman. The Republican 
Central Committee called a convention 
in June, 1862, and Mr. Van Dyke ad- 
vised his colleagues to respond to this 
eall. At this convention, which met at 
Sacramento, Mr. Van Dyke was unan- 
imously elected permanent. chairman, 
and he was honored with the _ sou- 
briquet, “Father of the Union Party 
of California.” | 

In 1863 Mr. Van Dyke removed to 
San Francieco, where he soon had a 
large practice. he was ap- 
pointed United Stafes Attorney for the 
State, an office which he resigned at 
the end of three years. Later he was 


the 
United States Supreme Court. Im 1878 
he was. elected a delegate-at-large to 
the Constituticnal Convention. He was 
active in its deliberations and made 4 
strenuous effort to, modify the grand- 
jury system so as to make it conform 
more nearly to modern need. By a 
compromise permitting indictments on 
information the ends in view were 
practically obtained... He was the au- 
thor of the clause embodying the char- 
ter act of the university, taking the in- 
stitution out of politics. He opposed 
the railroad commission in its present 
form as contrary to our form of gov- 
ernment. 
In 1865 Mr. Van Dyke came to Los 
Angeles, and three years later was 
elected Judge to the Superior Court. 
The next year he was reélected, which 
term expires in 1900. 

Judge Van Dyke is a life member of 
the Society of California Pioneers, and 
a Royal Arch Mason of high standing. 


ki ‘ 
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HON. WALDO M. YORK. 


Waldo M. York was 
farm in Dixmont, Me., in 1846. 
age of 17 he was teaching a. public 
school, and at 20 he was principal of a 
high school. His own education had 
‘been acquired partly jn public schools 
and partly under private instructors. 
At the age of 22 he was admitted to 
peeeee before the Supreme Court of 
laine. 


born upon a 


and settled at Seattle. The next year, 
when only 26, he was elected Judge of 
the Probate Court, and two years later 
was reélected. In 1876 Judge York re- 
moved to San Francisco and opened an 
office for the practice of his profes- 
sion. He took up his residence in 
Berkeley, where he was elected City At- 
torney, holding the office fer four 
years, 

While at Seattle.in 1873 Judge York 
married a daughter to Rev. George F. 
Whitworth, founder of Whitworth Col- 
lege. In San Francisco in 1879 he formed’ 
a partnership with: his brother-in-law, 
J. M. Whitworth. The business of the 
firm growing, Charles A. Shurtlef! was 
admitted as a member. 

In 1889 Judge York removed to Los 
Angeles, and was appointed Chief Dep- 
uty by District Attorney James Mc- 


tain of one of the companies compris-. 


retained by the government to prose- / 


At the. 


In 1871 he came to the Pacific Coast. 


wrote for a. 


Cleveland newspaper, and in a letter | 


He came by the south- , 
ern route from Salt Lake and arrived in | 


mest of this | 
your in the mines,dut returning to San | 


time the name was uses, but a few , 


Lachlan, entering upon his duties on strength will not be disputed, 


on the Superier bench 
death of Judge Wade. In 1894, in the 
Republican convention, with eight can- 
didates in the field against him, and 
without any active work on his part, 


upon the first ballot he received 2%5 
votes, which was twenty-four moré, 


than enough to nominate, and at thi 
election he secured a majority of abou 


caused by 


3500 votes against his antagonist who | 


was running on a doubte-headed, Dema- 
cratic-Populist ticket. 
From various sources Judge York has 
been the recipient of expressions of ap- 
preciation of which any man mizgut feel 
proud. 
Rev. Dr. Crawford of Pasadena, in 
the Republican convention, in a nomi- 
nating speech, closed with these words: 
“Place Judge York upon the bench and 
the scales of justice will be’ held by a 
firm and impartial hand.” 
‘One of the matters in which Judge 
York has won commendation js his at- 
titude in regard to foreigners sceking 
naturalization. 
the applicant has appeared mani- 
festly unfit to exercise the duties of 
citizenship this Judge has refused to 
grant the petition. The views of the 
public on this head are reflected in the 
following from a leading Los Angeles 
journal: 
Angeles to be con- 
ratulated on havifig a judze who has 
the nerve, the patriotirm and the manli- 
ness to call a halt on the lowering of 
the standard of American citizensnip. 
All honor to Judge York!” 
Judge York's term of office expires 
January 1, 1901. : 


JOEN D. BICKNELL. 


¢ 


Judge Bicknell, ‘the senior member 
of the firm of, Bicknell, Gibson & 
Trask, was born near Burlington, Vt., 
in. June, 1838. At the age of 12 he 
removed. to Wisconsin, where he was 
educated in/the Alvion Acaderry, and 
the State University. His law studies 
were pursued in the office of H. W. 
and D. K. Tenny. He was admitted 
to the bar by the Supreme Court at 
Madison, in .1865. 

Before enteting the university John 
D. Bicknell passed through three or 
four years of real hardship and ad- 
yenture. About 1860, he set out for 
California with a train of sixty 
wagons, several famiites and a large 
band of cattle. Soon after starting, 
the direction of the expedition fell 
upon young Bicknell. It was the year 
of the great Sioux war. The Bannocks 
were also on the war path. But the 
courageous 
his train in the land of gold without 
the loss of a man. His appetite being 
whetted in this experience, he joined 
an expedition to go over and and ex- 
plore the newly-discovered gold fields 
aleng the headwaters of the Snake 
River, in Eastern Oregon. The suffer- 
img endured in these adventures prob- 
ably accounts in a large degree fos 
Judge Bicknell’s resolute spirit. Havy- 


ing returned home and been itted + 
to the bar, he removed to ee 


where he opened an office. 

After practicing the law for five 
years in Missouri, in 1872 Judge Bick- 
nell returned to California and opened 
an office in Los Angeles. ' 

His life has been devoted to a care- 
ul study of the law and to a_ con- 
Scientious practice of it. Never seek- 
ing political preferment all his energies 
of mind have been given up to a-pains- 
taking and careful stuey of all cases 
placed in his hands, corporation law 
having been his spectal study. For 
years he has been the leading attor- 
ney in this end of the State for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 
He is the attorney for the Los Angeles 
Railway Company, the Main-street and 
Agricultural Park Railway Company, 
the Main and _ Fifth-street Railway 


Company, the Wilmington Transporta- 


tion Company, and other corporations. 
The firm has a large and varied busi- 
ness. 

For nearly eleven years Judge Bick- 
nell and Senator White were partners 
in business, a combination whose 


phiege 


young Vermonter landed | 


In every case where | 


HON. W. H. CLARK. 


Judge Clark, the senior Judge of the 
Superior bench of Los Angeles county, 
was born at Melrose, near Boston, in 
1860. At the age of 37 years to have 
presided over a court sv important 
as that of this county for fearly ten 
years, is of itself a distinction. 

Judge Clark studied taw in Boston, 
and was admitted to tne Massachu- 
setts bar at the September term of the 
Supreme Court, in 1881. Two years 
later he came to Los Angeles, where 
he formed a partnership with the late 
Henry M. Smith and A. W. Hutton. 
Mr. Smith had just retired from the 
Superior Court bench. When Mr. 


Hutton was appointed Judge by Gov... 


Bartlett in 1887, the 
Smith & Clark. 

In October, 1888, Gov. Bartlett hav- 
ing died, and the Repubtcan Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Waterman, having be- 
comé Governor, he appointed Mr. Clark 
to fill a vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Judge Brunson. In the 
November election, Judge Clark was 
chosen to succeed himself in this same 
vacancy, and twice, consecutively, he 
has been again elected, making three 
times in which the people having 
shown their confidence in him. At the 
last election Judge Clark's majority 
.was the largest ever recerved by any 
county candidate; The estimate of 
Judge Clark by his brother lawyers 
has been fully exempfified in their 
twice indorsing him as a candidate 
for the Supreme bench, a dignity to 


firm became 


> 
JAMES A. GIBSON. | 

James A. Gibson, @ member of the 
firm of Bicknell, Gibson & Trask, was 
born in Boston, Mass., about forty-four 
years ago. After completing his edu- 
cation he came to California and set- 
tled at San Bernardino. Here he stud- 
fed law and was admitted to the bar. 
The people of that” county, in 1884, 
elected him Judge of the Superior 
Court. Later he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the Supreme 
Court of the State, ‘an office which he 
resigned and was succecded by Hon. 
W. F. Fitzgerald. Judge Gibson moved 
to San Diego and became one of the 
firm of Works, Gibson & Titus. At the 
end of about a year Judge Works 
formed a partnership with his son 
Louis, and tBis firm then became Gib- 
son & Titus. Retiring from that con- 
nection after five years, Judge Gibson 
came to Los Angeles and entered into 
partnership with Judge Bicknell and 
Mr. Trask, June 1, 1897. 

“A three-fold cord is not quickly 
broken.” The difficulty of this opera- 
tion is increased in proportion to the 
strength of each strand. Judging by 
the facts recited in connection with 
the three-fold cord of this legal com- 
bination, one would say that it would 
withstand ‘a good deal of.strain. 

As Judge of the Superior Court of 
San Bernardino county and as Supreme 
Court Commissioner, Judge Gibson won 
the full confidence of bar and public. 


? WALTER J. TRASE. 

. Walter J. Trask was born in Jeffer- 
son, Me., in 1862. He seudied first at 
the Lincoln Academy, then at the 


m im thre 


Nickols Latin School, and finally at 
the Waterville Classical Institute, Pos- 


which many friends hope to see him; 
attain, 
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sessed, as ne is, of a liberal edycation, 
Mr. Trask, 
it, believes firmly in the broadest kind 
of mental culture. 

' From his native State Mr. Trask re- 


moved to Minnesota, and studied law 
in the office of Warner, Stevens & 


Lawrence. He was acmitted to the 
bar of that State in July, 1886,- and 
practiced in St. Paul until 1890, when 
he icame to Los Angete=, and imme- 
diafely||\formed a valuable connection 
with John D. Bicknell. 

| The firm fs intrusted with the busi- 
ness of, many of the heaviest corpora- 
tiens in California. For years 
Mr: Trask has appeared in court in 
many of the cases in which the firm 
is interested. He is an earnest student 
of the law, a man calculated to make 
warm friends, and with steadiness of 
purpose he seems destined to be heard 
from in the future. 


WILLIAM J. HUNSAKER. 

Wiliam J. Hunsaker is a native of 
the Golden State. His father was a 
pioneer of pioneers, having settled in 
‘Contra Costa county in 1847, a year 
before Marshall found those grains of 
gold by the old mill on Sutter Creek. 
Here among the brown hills of Contra 
Costa, Mr. Hunsaker was born in 1855. 
His ucation, outside of the law, was 
entirely in the public schools. Having 
-removed to San Diego with his parents 
at an early age, he studied law in tthat 
city under the direction 
Baker and Maj. Chase. He was-ad- 
mitted to the bar at San Diego in 1876, 
and ipracticed there until he removed 
to Los Angeles in 1892. 

Mr. Hunsaker’s' practice is a very 
general one. He appears before al! the 
courts of the Stgte and of the United 
States. He conducts a good many im- 
portant cases involving corporation and 
real estate law. He was solicitor for 
the Santa Fé Rajlroad Company, first 
at San Diego and afterward in Los 
Angeles, upon the resignation. of the 
late Anson Brunson. This position he 
resigned in 1896 because he thought he 
could do better in a general practice, 
a hope in which, it is pleasant to 
learn, he has not been disappointed. 

In unison with the records of almost 
all those whose brief chronicler these 
sketches are, Mr. Hunsaker, early in 
his career, took to himself a life-part- 
ner, and is surrounded at his home by 
an interesting family of chikiren. 

During the year just chosing, Mr. 
Hunsaker has been engag in several] 
important cases, among which may be 
named the Bear Valley foreclosure 
case, in the United States Circuit 
Court; the Golden Cross Mining Com- 
pany, 


Mr. Hunsaker is one of the Demo- 
crats who had the patriotism to place 
country above party. and refuse to 


jecspardize the national hemor by aiding | 


in the false step of foisting a debased 
currency upon us. 


One of the widely-known members 
of*the Los Angeles county bar is Hon. 
Cc. M. Simpson of Pasadena, who has 
served two terms as State Senator for 
the Thirty-sixth District, and during 


the last session was chariman of the | 


Judiciary Committee, the most impeort- 
ant committee of ue Legislature. 


at San Diego, and the case of: 
_Hart vs. Church, in Riverside county. 


> 


like all others who have 
| but 


of Judge |; 


| Associate 
Court, and there being a vacancy in | 


read 


Capt. Simpson is a native of Rock- 
ville, Ind., where he was born in 1844, 
in his boyhood he migrated to 
Kansas. At the outbreak of the war of 
the rebellion he went into the service 
of the Union, at first as a scout and 
subsequently as a member of the 
Ninth Kansas Volunteers. He served in 
the war for four years, and then went 
on a farm. Later he engaged in mer- 
cantile tfusiness, and from 1870 till 1876 
he was 4 clerk of the District Court of 
Allen county, Kansas. He also was 


elected Mayor of the city of Iola, and’ 


for ten years served as postmaster. 
Senator Simpson was edmitted. to 
practice law in 1877 and afterward he 
served two terms as City Attorney. His 
health again failing. he came to Cali- 
fornia in 1886 and located at Pasadena 
Los Angeles county, where he has 
since been engaged in the practice of 
his profession. In 1888 he was elected 
president of the Republican Club--of 
Pasadena, and in 1889 a member of the 
City Council. In 1892 he was elected to 
the Assembly from the Seventy-eighth 
District, and in 1894 to the Senate, as 
has been stated. ‘“‘No Senator rendered 
more efficient service or took a more 
leading part in the deliberations. of 
that body,” says a recent number of 
the National Advocate. Senator Simp- 
son stands high in the respect of his 
constituents and his neighbors. He has 
been importuned to become a candidate 
for Congress, but has declined. In a 
recent interview, he consented to -be 
a candidate for reélection to the State 
Senate. 
One of the episodes of his career to 


-which his friends point with pride, is 


the fact that he was censured. by? the- 
San Francisco Chronicle and Sacra- 
mento Hee for his valiant opposition 
to a resolution for free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, in the Legislature of 
1893. a record which looks handsome 
in the light of recent history. Senator 
Simpson has always been a. Repub- 
lican and has won prominence as a 
legal practitioner as well as a law- 
maker. © 


r 


HON. JOHN D. WORKS. 


John D. Works was. born in In- 
diana in 1847,- *His earty life was 
spent upon a farm, until at the age 
of 16 he entered the United States 
army as a private in a cavalry regi- 
ment in 1863, in which he served to the 


.end-o¢f the war. 


After attending the public schools, he 
law with his uncle, “A. C. 
Downey, for six years Judge ‘of. the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, and who 
recentiy, at the age cf 80, has retired 
from being a circuit judge in that 
State. 

In 1868 Mr. Works was admitted to 
the bar, and for fifteen years prac- 
ticed in the courts at Vevay and In- 
dianapolis, Lesing his health, he re- 
moved to San Diego in 1883.. In 1886 
upon a petition from the members of 


‘was admitted 


published a-work on ‘““Courts and 
Their Jurisdiction.” 
During the Judge's stay in San 
Diego he took a leading -part in re- 
moving ‘from office a nest of corrupt 
county officials, from which great 
good resulted. 


BRADNER W. LEE. 
Bradner W. Lee was born in Grove- 
land, Livingston county, N. Y., in 1859. 
His educatioa was in the public schools 
and finished by a course of careful pri- 


vate study. He then removed to Mis- 
sissippi, where he studied law under 
Col. G. Wiley Wells, and was admitted 
to the bar of that State in 1872. 

For seven years Mr. Lee was Assist- 
ant United States Attorney, and then 
resigned to come to Los Angeles, where 
he joined the late Judge 


to the Superior bench, the firm be- 
came Wells, Van Dyke & Lee. Walter 
Van Dyke followed Judge Brunson to 
the bench and the firm became Wells, 
Guthrie & Lee, and a little later, Wells, 
Monroe & Lee. Mr. Monroe retiring, it 
became Wells & Lee, and Judge Works 
entering the firm, became Wells, Works 
& Lee, until Cel. Wells's health fail- 
ing, the present partnership of Works 
& Lee was formed. 


The office of the firm is now in the 


j~Henne Block, but the original home 


was in the Baker Block, where the 
business was carried on for eighteen 
consecutive years. 

The year of his arrival here, Mr. Lee 
to practice before the 
State Supreme Court, and upon the 
United States Circuit and District 
courts being organized for Southern 
California he was admitted to practice 
in them. 

Mr. Lee has often ‘been urged to en- 
ter politics, particularly as a candi- 


direct, having been a delegaite to 
many city, county and State conven- 


tions. He has also been a member of 
the County Central Committee, and 
was chairman of the last, at the urg- 
ent request of the Business Men’s Re- 
publican organization. 

Probate and ‘corporation law are the 
brahches that receive most of Mr. 
Lee’s attention, The firm was for years 
attorneys for the public administrator. 

At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, although not a candidate, 
Lee was chosen one of the five trustees 
of the State library. 

radner W. Lee is a member of sev- 


| 


eral interesting societies. He is treas- 
urer of the Sons of the- Revolution, and 
isnow filling his second term as his- 


torian of the Society of Colonial Wars, | 
of which he its a charter member 


in 


this State. A third association, and 


| one for which Mr. Lee is rewistrar, is 


the bar of that county, without 
party distinction, Gov. Stoneman ap- 
pointed him Judge of the Superiver | 


Court. At the ensuing ejection he re- 
ceived the nomination of his party, | 
and the Democrats abstained from 


running any candidate in opposition. 
At the end of a year ue resigned! 


and formed a partnership with Hon. 
Olin Wellborn, now Judge of the 
United States District Court. This 
partnership djasted until 1888. That 


fail Judge Works was nominated for 
Justice of the Supreme’ 


the office, Gov. Waterman appointed 
him to fill ’the place, pending the elec- 
tion. He was successful at the polls, 
and held this office for a little over 
two years. At the end of his. term 
he formed a partnership with James 
A. Gibson and Harry A. Titus. Sub- 
sequently retiring from this firm he 
took his son, Lewis R., into partner- 
ship. 

In 1896 Judge Works removed to Los 
Angeles and entered the firm of Wells 
& Lee. Col. Wells's hee:th failine. he 
retired, and the firm became Works 
& Lee. 

Judge Works has p-=-4 especial at- 
tention to litigation involving water 
rights. For years he has been the at- 
torney of the San Diewo Land and 


‘Town Company, owners of the Sweet- 


water dam; of the San Diego Flume 
Company, and of the San Diego Wa- 
ter Company, the only water companies 
doing business in San Diego county. 
He occupies this position still, as a 
member of the firm of Works & 
Works, San Diego. ° 

While in Indiana Judge Works wrote 
a book on “Pleading and Practice,”’ tin- 
der the Indiana code, which is 
standard 


| lected by Cel. 
| library in the 


a: of 
work. In California he has the scenes of that part of the Empire Attorney, and reélected in 1874. While 


the Military Order of Foreign Wars. 
Only males in the direct male line from 
officer in the United 


one who was an 
States army--#erving in some foreign 
war, viz., the revelution, the war of 


, 1812, that svith Tripoli, and that with 


Mexico, are eligible. 
The library used by this firm, col- 
Wells, is the largest iaw 
State, with one ex: 
tion, 


“\ 


J. BROSSEAU. 
Julius Brosséau was‘born at Malone, 


N. Y., about the close of the year 1834, | 
spent the first twenty-six years 


his life almost entirely: amid 


date for theSuperior bench of the’ 
county. While refusing to hold office, 
his connection with politics bas been 


ya 
| principle, 
Brunson, | 
forming the firm of Brunson, Wells & | 
Lee. Anson Brunson being elevated |, 


| taking the two years’ 


State. His .ducation was ocquired fn 
the public schools, and while atill 
but a youth, he taught in these for 
eicht years. He then attended the Lima 
Seminary, taking a scientific course. 
Hie studied law in Michivzan and was 
adroitied to practice there in 1862. 

In 1870 he removed to Liiinois, and at 
IKkKankokee carried succsesful prac- 
tice, until 1377, when he came.to Los 
Augelcs, where-he was fer some time 
a partner of Volney E. lloward. 

Mest of Mr. TDrosseau’s practica, 
however, has been by himself. until 
two yeors ago, when he and Hon. Vic- 
tor Montgomery of Sunta Ama formed 
& partnership, which remeinus to the 
preseal tiie, and has drawn to it a 
valuable practice 

Jucge Brosseau's practice has been 
largely in iitigation involwing real cs- 
tate titles and water rights. Soon after 
his arrival here, he was retaiped by 
the late Pruéent Leaudry to conduct 
seversi cases where large interests 
were at stake. He also represented a 
number of 1iparian owners just north 
of the cally limits ond suceceded in 
the municipality to consent 
to en adjudication of the casé in favor 
of his clients. He has had several im- 
portant land and water cases in San 
Jernardine, and he now has one 
pending there in the eourts in which 
the .water system cost $100,000, the 
water rights being worth five times 
that amount, ond the land under the 
System belag appraised at nearly §2,- 


000,000. 
Mr. Brosseau takes interest 
in politics to vote at every election. 


iow carefully he votes may be gath- 
ered from the: fact 
Democrat who cast his firet vote for 
James Buchanan, and voted for every 
Democratic President for forty years, 
last flall he felt constrained by 
like so many conscientious 
ond intelligent men of his party, to 
vote for Maj.- McKinley. 

. Judge Brosseau speaks French well, 
and has a large number of clients of 
that nationality. 


HON. C. C. WRIGHT. 


One of California's most distinguished 
lawiyers and legislators. 


HON. A. W. HUTTON. 
A. W. Hutton was born in Alabama 


July 23, 1847. His father was a phy- 
sician as well as a planter, and died 
while the subject of this sketch was a 
mere child. Mr. Hutton’s education was 
in “old field” schools up to the end of 
his sixteenth year, when he entered 
the University of Alabama, a military 
school at Tuscalooosa, where he was 
subject to military service. In April, 
1865, about the time of Lee’s surrender 
to Grant, the sthool was burned, and 
Mr. Hutton’ returned to Gainesville 
ond entered upon the study of law with 
the firm of Bliss & Snedecor. Mr. Bliss 
had been a partner of Joe Baldwin, 
afterward Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of California. Mr. Hutton then 
went to the University pf Virginia, 
law course of 
that institution in one year. He was 
graduated in June 1868, When not quite 
21 years old. Determined to seek his 
fortunes in California, he set out by 
way of New York ond the Isthmus. 
Mr.-Hutton came to Los Angeles in 


1869 and entered the office of Glases © 


& Chapman. He takes some pride in 
tthe fact that although his remuner- 
tion was. to be board and lodging, at 
the end of the first month the firm 
informed him that he would receive 
$50 a month, the pay to date from. his 
entrance in the office. 

In 1872 Mr. Hutton was elected City 
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in this office he drew the first charter of J.™. Griffith vs. the City of Los A 
He was some time ago associ- | laws. 
Dennis Spencer of | successfully performed the duties 


i a for the city, and revised-it in 
iv. 

In 1887 Goy. Bartlett appointed Mr. 
Tiutton Superior Judge of this county, 
an office which he filled for two years. 

In 1889 he was 
States District Attorney pro tem. This 
connectio 


in his befng retained as special coun- 


sel of the United Btates in the Itata | 


appointed United. 


geles. 
ated with Hon. 


ate | tutions, and a pamphlet on the school 


Although thus handicaped, he 


Napa, and they succeeded in clearing} his office, reading the law and prac- 
young Errington of a charge ‘of murs | ticing at the same time. His success 


‘der where the testimomy was of a char. 


acter ‘difficult-to overcome. 
Mr. Holloway married Miss Conway, 


probably resulted afterward _@ ative of lowa, whose perents live 


here now. From this interesting part- 
nership has resulted two very promis- 


may be inferred from the fact that he 
held the office for nine years, and then 
voluntarily retired. 

In 1876 Mr. Variel married, and the 


the law, although he never had a reg- 


has endowed the section.’ 


same year began a general practice of | 


| ney for the three daily papers published 
in Minneapolis—the Tribune, the Times . 
f | and the Journal. ° 


Judge Miller has been in Los Angeles 
only two years. His presence here 
illustrates the value to Southern Cali- 
fornia of the climate with which na- 
Mrs. 
Miller's poor health led Judge Miller 
to abandon his business in Minnesota. 
We owe many of our best citizens to 
similar influences, 


the credit foe F cases, | ing children to bless their home. ular law instructor, but studied law | s!m ted 
ut of his tre While on the superior bench Judge Mg | entirely under his own guidance, ye Soon after arriving in Los Angeles 
mbers of a wk Huiton tried the first case involving in 1879 he was admitted to practice | Mr. Miller formed the firm of Miller & 
the first ple oa the claim of the Southern Pacific Rail- before the Supreme Court. | Brow n. The laws relating to one rhage 
d to have bee: St road Company to the land grant of the In 1886 the Republicans. of Plumas ' tions .commanded its attent on . “ 
iting J. W. Pt by Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Conrpany, and Sierra counties elected Mr. Variel | main. In the short period © . © 
een separated, is and decided adtrsely to the railroad. to the Assembly. The proof of his | firm's existence it has organised noone 
result of the ace The corporation settled with the holder standing as a lawyer is that he was | than fifteen corporations, and they are 
‘rto Arizona = * of the land in question, in ,order not made chairman of the Judiciary Com- | @ttorneys for many of them. « 
music-hall st - to have the case decide@ by the State mittee. He was also on the commit- | _ The development of mining in ‘ 
s alleged to .. Supreme Court. All sinfilaér cases were tees on Mining, Corporations, Consti- | Southern California bas created a — 
aig to marr 28 then taken into the Federal courts, tutional Amendments and Elections. | 4¢@l of litigation. udge road cite 
he was chat where the railroad interests were up- He took a prominent part in all the | made yrreg ren r with ie mining 
ie. But in on 7 held until on an appeal the United work of the session, including the | /@W8 of the State, and has pyr acti 
is, Craig hag = * States Supreme Court ousted the cor- Wright Irrigation Act, and that to | Cessful in the cases he has underta a 
=— SS poration from all the land grant of the endow .the State University. As | He was the leading attorney in the 
wovided the Pacific and cases, and- brought all the con- 
ee acific. Judge Hutton leader of the miners’ fight for restrain flicting interests to a satisfactery set- 
also ‘tried the cas@ of De Guyer vs. ing dams, Mr. Variel practically won 
may, the fac®* 4 tlement. He is himself a director in 
arbor. n 1888 Mr. Variel removed to 
County Jail ¢ ‘Since retiring from the bench Mr. Angeles, where he engaged for a brief ger 
bond last eve Hutton has acted as attorney for the | tim¢g in a Valuable association with very desirable > of busi 
) @ barber sly United States: T : : Hon. Stephen M. White. and frequently into a very desirable line of business | 
P foreclosure case of the Atbantic and during Mr. White's absence _Mr. Variel |* 
ipid” Kurtz Pacific, and in other cases of import- satisfactorily handled all the business i 
y. bed at 3 ance. | of the office. Mr. Variel has been’ con- 
ce and whirk nected with many important cases, 
eab to issue | af among: them, Coronel vs. Wolfskill, 
icense. He San Pedro Lumber Company vs. Rey-- 
nd Mrs. Pitt! P nolds, San Francisco Savings Union 
ISIDORE B. DOCKWEILER. vs. Semi-tropic Company, the Lyttle 
‘| Isidore B. Dockweiler, one of the en- | Creek water case, Los Angeles vs. 
i by Miss terprising young attorneys of this city, pr & Hooker, and the Bear 
s 16 and her * ee is not only a naiive son, but also a ley suits. He handled the legal en o i 
arty proceed” ae native of our own city, where he was | Of the sale of 8000 acres in the Cerritos 
born December 28, 1867. When: but raneh to William A. Clark, and has 
an@ 6 wminie ih mere lad his father, placed him at St. conducted many other large business 
as the old j oy Vincent's College, where he was gradu- transactions. : : 
ind Mise Piti og ated in 1887. He then entered upon the ' 
d and wife. + oe 2% study of the law under the direction of ‘ 
roceeding# Ge + Anderson, Fitzgerald & Anderson, and | 3 
os 1889 was admitted to practice by the | 
nst him wa oa | Supreme Court of the State. He tm- 
» that Daisy Sy . mediately began the practice of his pro- 
we. This is | fessica and afterward was ad- 
luff and tha, ‘ay mitted to practice in the United States 
District and Circuit courts. Engaged 
| as he is in a growing practice, Mr. 
Dockweiler finds tne to give a good Jua 
that the ma +} deal of attenticn to public affairs. Lamme was born in Ohio in 
> young coup 5.4 is president of the Lee of directors 1846, and bears the distinction of be- ‘i 
ed during of the Public Library’ and a trustoe of ing one of the_few sons of that mother 
refully concdé ee his alma cnater, et. \ mcent s College. of statesmen who not only never held 
= howe Td Although not in any sense a wolitic-an, office, but who refused more than once 
niucky num ©: : and renders his party valuablo services only born in the country, but in a log | 
their CHARLES T. HOWLAND. | in a — He house. He is so proud of the old. pio- 
led not to In Charies T. Howland once mere we | Clected chairman neer life in Ohio that he is now build- | 
; cratic municipal convention of 1896 and 
have a young attorney who ‘is a son performed the duties of the position Tog howe as rex 
of the soil. He was born in 1868 at San | with fairness atid ability. | 
SON ALS. Pedro. His early education Was ac-(| Just entering upon the’ most active 
quired in the public schoois. Complet- period of his career,’ having already of 1d on oth 
e Flag ing this course, he went to Ypsilanti secured the confidence of a large part | a it a ttle 
Hollenbeck and was graduated from the Normal of the community, with a good prac- | dis 
of Rivers School of Michigan. He then returned tice already established and an inter- am 1 
‘ys and is 4 os to Los Angeles and studied law in the | esting family growing up around him, i th © turmec Up as & high private 
office of Wella, Van Dyke & Lee. He the future of this young  aitorney Army of the ‘Potomac. He 
il, Coronad¢ was admitted to practice in 1890 and | seems full of promise. | | 
is, HERBERT C. BROWN. rest at Richmond in the famous Hotel 
advance; Ever since opening his office Mr. The junior partner of the firm of Mil- 
ra Company Howland has been his own only part- ler Brown, Herbert Brotn, is a | at Over mme re- = 
enbeck ner, and by steady application to busi- native of hicago, Lil., ‘here he was went to college, 
‘ . é ness has fuilt up a good practice. born in 1865. His education was in the and then studied Taw with Judge ; 
ka of New; -£ His business is almost entirely of a public schools of his mative city until Shellabarger. He finished his course | 
man of St.) - ca mercantile and financial character. He he entered Beloit. College, Wisconsin, | in the law sehol of the University of ‘ | 
Nedeau. | "3 handles many cases Where failures and |. where he completed a classical course. | Michigan. ! ; | 
New York’ a4 attachments figure. From college he went into newspaper | His practice of the law prior to his | 
-y Island Cy . =. Mr. Howland, following that good work on the dailies of Chicago, and , advent in California was mostly at 
Hollenbeck: he maxim laid down in the Scriptures that when only twenty-one:published a | Indianapolis, Ind., ‘where he lived | 
if Seattle, t a it “is not good for a man to be alone,” wee kly paper on his own account. Mr. | seventeen - years. Here he demon- { 
Westming gk has joined to himself a life-partner, srown regards the educational iInflu- | strated the catholicity of his tastes 4 
 elty for so, #3 and in a coufile of charming children, ence of this newspaper. work as the | by forming the friendship of Ben 1 | 
wv. L.' & ‘3 as that eminent exponent of the law, most valuable of his life. | Harrison and Bob Ingersoll. | 
ati os Francis Bacon, says, has “given hos- Coming to Los Angeles, Mr. Brown In 1887 Mr. Lamme came to-Los An- 
tages to fortune.” began to study law with the late Dy. K, | geles and formed a partnership with 
and wife, ee Mr. Howland has a good . many Wils: n. As @ partner of Judge Miller | the ‘late Judge Brunson. He after- 
» Westmins= ‘= fricnds in this section. His father, Capt. he enjoys exc eptional opportunities for | ward was in partnership with the late 
| é William R. Howland, came here before 4 continuing the study of this profession. | Judge Wilde, and is now alone. 
he winter b the discovery of gold. He was kfown Mr. Brown is a member of the Califor- |. Judge Lamme represents a number 
a. to all the old-timers, and was in the. nia and the Jonathan clubs, and of the of the heaviest cor’ rations. doing ‘ 
e, represet sheep business on Catalina Island for Pasadena Country Club, business in this section of the State. 
Co., New ai years. The friends of Capt. Howland = He is now attorney of the San Joaquin 
ss, and is naturally take an interest in\the son, | Ranch Company, the Traction Com- 
od Gime we and mets glad to meet him in a business x pany, the Postal Telegraph Company 
as well as a.social wey. ap ie and others. He is eonsidered well 4 
on the ; Sena ee versed in corporation law and is a suc- 
rk. He is; Cc. K. HOLLOWAY. cessful pleader. 
One of the youngest attorneys prac- 
4 ass ticing before the Los Angeles bar is C. 
ti 2 K. Holloway, who was born among R. H. F. VARIEL. F 
the rural scenes of Indiana in the year, he subject of this sketch, the old- 
ion of ex- a e public schools, ut removing to" ber 22, 1849, at New Harmeny, Posey i 
a Texas, he completed his education by | county, Ind.. When 2% years old he 
andrews of taking a classical course in the Fort | 
ractice. crossed the plains with his parents, 
ele Se orth University in the town of the | and arrived in California in Septem- 
same mame, He then came to Los An-_ ber. 1852. The winter. a very hard ! 
geles and studied law for two years.un-| 
one, was spent in a log cabin on the 
der the direction of J. 8. € and 
efterward in the office of Hon. DD. P. | Yuba River. The next spring the 
Hatch. He was adgnitted to the bar’ family went to Camptdénville, Yuba 
by the Supreme Court of California | C°U"tY, Where they remained for sev- 
in 1892, end a little later to the bar | *T@! years. Making little headway at 
of the United States courts. mining, the elder Variel returned to 
Mr. Holloway’s’ practice, which trade of carpenter and millwright. | 
been continuously in this city, has been | The Rohert, Ceveioping a tame | 


rk; H. 


Lewis. 
fray, Ontario: M. 


M. T. Thomson, 
ew York: W. J. sales 


‘poration: and probate 


carried on almcst entirely alone. 
gives his entire time to civil cases, cor- 
law 
attention at his 


special hands. 


_gpite of a growing business, in the ecn- 


duct of ch he exercises much dili- 


‘gence, Mr. Holloway givos a good deal 


of his time to many important matters 
of public interest. He is @ member of 
the Better City Government League. 


With no ambitica to figure in politics jn | and doing much miscellaneous read- | yable business. His attention was 
his own hehalf, he takes an active part | ing.. In 1870, having obtained @ first | directed to the interests of the 
in the doings of his own party. Be-/| grade certificate, he secured the public} yast oil territory of Western 2 


fore he reached his majority he was 

chosen a delegate to the Congressional 

im of the Republican party in 
92. 

Although only five years in practice 

Mr. Holloway appears -in court in 


receiving | 
an lof difficulties’ young Variel made such 


| progress that at 18 he secured a sec- 


many important cases. He is now asso- 


He | for study, it was determined to make 


him a lawyer. The schools of frontier 
mining towns afforded scant oppor- 
tunity to gratify this taste. In spite 


ond grade certificate, and at once be- 
gan to teach. This he followed for 
five years with gratifying suecess, ait 
the same time pursuing his studies 


school at Crescent Mills, | Plumas 
county, which he ‘taught for two years. 
The Republicans of the county then 
nominated Rim for District Attorney, 
and in spite of a large- Democratic 
majority 
The only law he had ever read was 


ciated with J. 5. Chapenan im the case that im the Federal and State consti- 


he was handsomély. elected. - 


HON. JOHN M. 

John M. Miller is a comparatiVely re- 
cent comer to. Los Angeles. He was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pa., about 1847. He 
began tbe practice of law at an age so 
early that when only 23 years of age he 
had gathered around him a yal- 


apolis, where, for fifteen years, he 
practiced law with the same success 
he had achieved in his native State. 
Here his practice was mostly in the 


line of litigation involving incorpora- 
tions. For eleven years he was attor- 


- 


lucrative practice. 1 
After a while he removed to Minne- 


MILLER. 


&. P. MULFORD. 

S. P. Mulford, senior member of the 
firm of Mulford & Pollard, was born 
in Cincinnati, O., 1850. He spent his 
youth on a farm in Illinois, and then 
went to Delaware, O., where he took a 

course in the Ohio Wesleyan 


ed a dismembé | 
les © Craig | | 
| 
| ’ ‘ | 
nka, New 
WwW. 
McCrosson} 
and wife, * 
G. Thompe | | 
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University, graduating © in 1876. He 
studied Jaw, with Col. M. C. Lawrence. 
one of the ablest lawyers in Central 
Ohio, and was admitted to the bar by 
the Supreme Court of that State in 
December, 1878. At about the same time 


he was admitted to practice in the {| 


UnkKed States District Court. His of- 
fice was at Columbus, ©., until failing 
heakth led hitn to remove to Los An- 
geles in 1883. 

In three yelirs the mild dry climate 
_ Wrought 


to return to the practice of his profes- 

sion. He soon built up an extensive and 
lucrative practice: In October, 1895, he 
formed a copartnership with William 
Pollard. 

Mr. Mulford’s practice is specially in 
the line of commercial = probate 
business. 

The firm has teen the attorneys for 
the Big Rock Irrigation Company, in 
@ case involving the legality of bonds 
to the amount of: $450,000. 

Mr. Mulford is a stockholder in the 
First National Bank, and has invested 
in a comfortable home end other prop- 


erty in this county. He is a director in. 
the Y.M.C.A,., and has been for years a | 


prominent member and trustee of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
Seystember, 1897, he was made a Knight 
Templar. 


WILLIAM POLLARD. 


William Pollard, the junior member | 


of the above firm, was born in Canada 
in i851. 
Victoria University eat Toronto in 1873, 
having taken the full ciassical course. 
He then studied law and was admitted 
to the bar of the Dominion of Canada, 
and began the practice of his profes- 
sion in 1873 and continued until 1887, 
when he removed to Los Angeles. His 


‘first .act upon the day of his arrival | 


was to take the first step toward be- 
coming a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Pollerd’s first association was 
with the firm of Wells. Guthrie & Lee. 
For the past two years he has been 
in the firm of which he is now a mem- 
ber. He has studied the irrigation laws | 
of the State, and is considered espe- 
clally proficient in land and water 
cases. 

The business of the firm is so segre- 
gated that each member confines him- 
self to his specialty. 


Hard Work to Howl. 


[Detroit Journal:] Professional ca- 
lamity-howlers are having hard sled- 
ding in Michigan. There is a strained 
note in their voices. and only a har- | 
rowing knowledge that their occupa- 
tion will be gone if prosperity becomes 
a recognized reality, — their ef- 
forts. 

It was but a few days ; that the 
wages of 2200 men in the mines of 
this State were liberally increased. 
This was done without demand from 
the beneficiaries, emphasizing the fact 
that present business. as wéil as the 
outlook, justified the assumption of in- 
creased expense. 

Now comes assurances through the 
Journal corres that wages in 
Michigan lumber camps range 30 per 
cent. higher than last season. A most 
significant feature in connection with 
this fect is a scarcity of men for em- 
ployment in the woods. A year azo 
they were a drug on the market and 
some of them in such sttaits that they 
cared little what was paid them be- 
cause assured of plenty to eat and a 
warm place to sieep. Now industrial 
enterprises in other directions are so 
active that employers are drumming 
for labor to harvest the annual pine 
crop. Our farmers bear voluntary tes- 


timony to a prosperous year, and there | 


is no better index to the genera! condi-— 
tion of the country. 
Michigan is only in line with the rest 


of the States. In the Mahoning Valicy | 


district elone, 7000 caa]l miners have 
had a substantial advance in waces. 
In the textile mills of Rhode Island 
7.000 operatives get an increase in pay. 
Railroads have increased their forces | 
and many of them have raised waces. 
The vast army of idling men is rapidly 
a4windling before the restoration of 
good times, made possible by protec- 
tion and the reéstablishment of confi- 
dence through the triumph of a sound 
financial policy. It is a little rough on 
those who build their hopes of political | 


such a beneficial change in | 
Mr. Mulford’s health that he was able. 


He was graduated from the | 


citrus season. 


‘ 


VERY reader of Dickens is fami!- 
ilar with the character of Micaw- 
ber, -whom the author portrays 
as “a man always waiting for 
Something to turn up.” While there 
may be some Micawbers in this coun- 
try, the family is not so numerous 
as to have impressed its personality 
on the country at large. Most people 
| here, insiead of waiting for something 
© turn up, are.more frequently to 
be found hbying in wait ready to turn 
up something on their own account. 
The history of the fruit-shipping busi- 
ness of California affords an excellent 
illustration of this, for, if Edwin T. 
Earl, now president of the Earl Fruit 
Company. had been of a Micawvber 
turn of’mind, he would still be sitting 
Still, waiting for -something te-4turn 
(up. But, fortunately for himself and 
others, he was not .constructed on 
“waiting’’ lines. 
denly came‘to him one day; it dis- 
closed an opportunity which he quickly 
Seized hold of, and the result was the 
Earl Fruit Company, as it stands to- 
day, one of the largest fruit-shipping 
firm®ms in the Uni States. 
. A few words of how, within twenty 
Years, the business of this house has 
grown from a first shipment of a singte 
carioad of Califernia fruit to nearly 
40U carloads a year, cannot fail to 
be of interest, not alone to fruit-grow- 
ers and dealers. but to every one, 
young and old alike); who admire pluck 
and business enterprise. Mr. Barl was 
only 18 years old when he forésaw the 
immense possibilities of growing fruit 
in California and shipping it to the 
East for consumpton. He was in 
Marysville, Northerm California, at the 
time, and his first ¢xperience was the 
packing and shipping of a 
mixed deciduous fruits, consistine of 


apricots, peaches and some other 
kinds, to Chicago, in \June, 1876. That 
shipment was followed -up. the! same 
year by some others; of a few car- 
loads, and the seasdniclosed with the 
pPshipment of two cpricads of -grapes 
In the month of @ctober In those 


Gays the railway companies had not 
awakened to the advantages of fast 
freight trains, so that. those pioneer 
shipments all went| by siow freight. 
Ard, indeed, those freight trains were 
| Tightly named, for they went slower 
than molasses will run in a tempera- 
ture below |. zero. The fruit was 
shipped in refrigerator cars, some of 
it consigned to Chicago, some to New 
York, and some to Philadelphia His 
total shipments of frurt from Cali- 
fornia that year (1876) ageregated 
twelve carloads. When the laat ship- 
ment was made, that of the two car- 
ads of grapes, Mr Earl. who, as 
stated, was then only a boy of 18 
years of age. accompanied it East 
with the express purpose of seeing 
what arrangements could be made 
| with the large eastern fruit dealers for 
larger shipments frem California 
following year. When he appeared be- 
fore them they were surprised to find 
they had been doing business with 
such a youngster. one who could not 
even lay claim to a shadow of down 
on his upper lip. Neverthéless it did 
not take them long to find out they 
were dealing with one who had looked 
into the fruit problem, and had dis- 


| his visit resulted successfully is shown 
iin the fact that the following year 
(1877) his shipments of fruit from 
California to eastern marketsamounted 
to thirty carloads. That was the be- 
ginning of his present large business, 
which from that day to this has gone 
on steadily increasing, until it has 
reached the enormous bulk of 4000 car- 
loads a year representing a value of 
nearly $3.000,000. 
> Kor over ten years Mr. Eari handled 
the bus!ness single handed, and it was 
not until 1887 that he determined to 
still further extend its sphere. With 
that object in vfew he incorporated the 
business under the name of the Ear! 
Fruit Company, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. At the present time the cap- 
ital whieh also includes eurplus, 
is $250.000. But even now, as before in- 
corporation, the business is under his 
immediate supervision and personal 
direction, and those who know him best 
know that he labors today with as 
much energy and perseverance as he 
did in the earlier days when building up 
| his business. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and, fortunately for himself, 
seems to possess 
| whith wearinees is unknown. 

The head offices of the company are 
in Los Angeles and Sacramento, with 
branches at Chicago, New York, Boston 

and Philadeiphia In addition to these 


| sentatives in all the principal cities of 
| the United States. It handles both cit- 
| rus arid deciduous fruits, and veretae- 

les in season. To facilitate shipments 
the year is divided into two shipping 
seasons. the deciduous season and the 
The great bulk of their 
deciauous-fruit shipments are made 
from Northern California points, and 
it is for that reason that Sacramento 


| was made one of the two head offices 


| 


of the cofmpany. On the other hand 
the great bulk of their citrus-fruit 


fortune on the sufferings and discon- | shipments are made from Southern Cai- 


tent of the people, but it is very grati- 
fying to the rest of the population. 


Will Carry the OBSERVATION 


iforn! — and the business is conducted 


in Los Angeles, at their offices on Third 


of the 


A great light sud-, 


car * of. 


| cerned its immense possibilities. That. 


a constitution to | 


main branches, the company has repre-. 


| as high as 1000 hands. 
| include the 


| Earl Fruit 
'on November 16, 


he | 
— | that date. 
son not less than 1500 carloads of the 


Southern California crop, and, perhaps. 


© Statement t 
Chi the 


crossing mountains, 


“that was wanted was one that 


street, near Broddw ay. Last year they 
shipped from Northern California and 
Oregon over two thousand carloads of 
deciduous fruit and from Southern Cal- 
ifornia over fifteen hundred carloads 
chiefly oranges and fresh vegetables, a 
total of nearly four theusand carloads. 
The Earl Fruit Company makes nearly 
allits shipments in what are known as 
the “C.F.X.” (Continental Fruit Ex- 
press) cars, combined ventilator and 
refrigerator, and generally considered 
the best cars used in California fruit 
transportation. In an. article written 
for the Vhiladelphia Grocery World 
n- “California Oranges—How They are 
Picked and Packed,” lately papers. 
méntion is made of these “C.F.X 
cars, in which, among other things, it 
jis pointed out that the trials of the 
orange shipper are not over with the 
departure of the car. A-glance at the 
‘nmap shows that it has to travel, in 
some cases, nearly four thousand miles, 
deserts and plains 
before reaching the large «astern mar- 
kets, and consuming in transit from 
eight to fourteen days. All fruits are 
sensitive to chances in temperature, het, 
moist weather causing decay. and se- 
vere cold frequently causing damage 
enough to make them unmerc hantable. 
A car in transit from California sub- 
jected to extremes of heat.or cold has 
to be watched and guarded in such a 
manner as to land its contents at des- 
tination in perfect condition. The car 
would 
give proper ventilation, and yet, while 
excluding cold, would permit of refrig-- 


eration of the contents and. Reason 
made such necessary. The “C.F.X.’ 
car combines these features, and {fs 


said to be unrivaled either as a. venti- 
lator or refrigerator car. It has suc- 
cessfully stood the most seVere tests in 
transporting the delicate fruits grown 
in California, landing them in the east- 
ern markets in as good condition as 
when picked. a 

In addition. to its ‘many ° packing- 
houses in Northern California for the 
handiiag and packing of its deciducus- 
fruit shipments, the Earl Fruit Com- 
pany has packing-houses in all of the 


principal fruit districts in - Southern 
California, the larger ones being at 
Redlands, Highland, East Highland, 


Riverside, Casa Blanca, North Pomona, 
Azusa, Covina, Duarte, Arcadia, Chap- 
mans, East Alhambra, Lamanda, Glen- 
dale, Rossmioyne, Rivera, Ear! Station, 
Fullerton and Santa Ana. As can be 
readily conceived, these packing-houses 
necessitate the constant employment 
during the shipping season of a large 
force, the number ranging from 800 to 
; These do not 
regular salaried employés 
at the principal offices ‘and branches, 
the number of which rarely falis below 
100. 

The first shipment of oranges from 
Redlands this season was made by the 
Company. It was made 
but other ship- 
ments of oranges from other districts 
were made by the compamy prior to 
They will handle this sea- 


as much as 2000 carioads. As @ car- 
load consists of 334 boxes, the tata] 
number of boxes of oranges they will 
Ship eaetern markets this season 
will be, at least, half a million. and 
may perhaps go as high as 700,000 
boxes. 

How much the Earl Fruit Company 
and other similar fruit-shipping firms 
ave done in encouraging and assist- 
ing the development and building up 
of the fruit industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia is not fully appreciated by scores 
of people who have had no opportunity 
to learn the facta. Without them the 
present fruit area under cultivation 
would not be a fourth of what it is | 
They have been the connecting link 
between grower and. consumer, and 
very often, as is well known, have 
stood in the breach against eastern 
combinations that wanted to force the 
prices down. Through the efforts they 
have put forth they have largely aided 
in driving foreign fruits out of the 
eastern markets, thereby helping the 
California grower to get a better Price 
for his product. These are things 
which, now that the fruit business of 
California has assumed such enormous 
dimensions, should not be forgotten. 
The shipping firms were the original] 
builders of the trade: they blazed the 
way to eastern markets, encouraged 
the California growers to increase their 
acreage and improve their varieties. 
In go doing they have encouraged 
people from other States and from 
other parts of the world to come to 
Southern California and share in the 
profits of the products of its generous 
soil, and in this way and by these 
meons are among the first and prin- 
cipal] factors in what is now the great- 
em industry in the State. ; J 

The business of the Earl Fruit Com- 
pany is mainly conducted by wire, and 
as further showing its extent it is 
only ‘necessary .to eay that tee- 
graph bills are from §20.000 to $25.000 
a year. It has steadily adhered to the 
eystem of selling orduges f.o.b. It dees 
not ship anything on consignment. It 
claims that the f. o. i system is the 
fairest to the grower, as the letter 


knows exactly what is selling his 
fruit for, amd what he/jis going to gat 
for of uncertainty 


element 


the 


over 

will be generated at Dyea 
‘mitted through twent 
to the point where it is to 


regui- 
and 


Y miles of wire 


THE EARL. FRUIT COMPANY, 


is eliminated from the transaction, nor 
is the grower who has first-class fruit 
obliged to pool it with that of other 
growers whose fruit is -not so gwod, 
and accept the average price in the re- 
turns made to him. That the Pari 
Fruit Company has brought its busi-. 
ness up to its present large volume is 
of itself sufficient evidence to show 
that its methods are viewed with sa tis- 
faction by the growers. 

This company has not confined its 
shipments of fruit to the emstern mar- 
kets. It has, in*a measure, considered 
the whole world as a market for Cali- 
fornia fruitea, and, governed by that 
idea, has been putting forth efforts'to 
establish a permanent trade for them 
in the markets of Europe. During last 
summer the company made a number 
of weekly shipments of pears and 
plums to London, and the results ob- 
‘tained were very satisfactory. Next 
season further efforts in. the same di- 
rection will be made, and there is every 
reason to believe that the Ear! Fruit 
Compeny will not only increase its 
shipments to Great Britain, but that it 
will succeed’ in establishing a perman- 
emt trade with that country in Cali- 
fornta fresh fruits; all of which will 
redound to the benefit of the company 
and the State. 


G. C. EDWARDS, 


'Real Estate andLoans 


230 W. FIRST STREET, 
Rooms 13 and 14.. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A princely property of 49 acres, within 15 
miles of this city, 20 acres of wh are in 
finest foreign wine grapes. 9 te 13 years old, 
producing an average crop of 60 tons. At 
present prices, $13.50 to $15 a ton. abd yearly 
increasing ‘as California wine is beikg- 
known, there is more mog:y than in oh-r 
product. but to obtain best results. winouy 
should be «xtablished, in which cos 
come of over 25 per cent. can easily be 
ized. To close partnersh p, this «plendid es- 
tate can be bought at a bargain. 


an im- 


A beautiful California home and productive 
ranch ccmbined, situat-d.in R verside coun:y, 
and contains 116 acres, 18 of which are in 
bearing fruit trees: 60 acres alfalfa, frowing 
6 to 7 crops yearly, with an abundance of 
water (free;) bajance corn land; fine 2-story, 
$-room bhouke (insured for $2000.) large niw 
barn to hold 350 tons of baled hay (insured 
fur $850.) farm implements and houscho.d fur- 
niture included in purchase. This valuab'‘e 
property was held by late owner at $25 (9, 
but widow has to sell, and will take $10.0, 
of which epne-bakt can remain on tmcrigage 
for a term of years at low rate of interest. 
Apply to executor, as under. 

Twenty-four acres ‘in beautiful La Cafiada, 
suitable for any kind of citrus or deciduous 
fruit: (about .7 acres now in vines.) As ex- 
ecutor of the estate of J. B. Bainbridge, de-. 
ceased, I am anxious to dispose of this, and 
will give a buyer a big bargain. Also, as 
trustee for another estate, I have several 5, 


*10 and 20-acre tracts for sale in the same lo- 


cation. 


Several fine orange and lemon groves in the 
best locations. 


Five, 16. 20 and 40-acre tracts tn Lanker- 
shim ranch, in. all kinds of decidvous fruits. 
This is the best fruit section near this city. 


A nice little ranch of 10 acres near th‘s city; 
6 acres in alfalfa, balance in fru't. with flow- 
ing well; good T-room house. n, etc.; price 
with all farm implements, etc., $3500, on eary 


21 lots at Sierra Madre, the finest health re- 
sort in Southern California; high elevation, 
fine mountain water; at less than acreege 
P 


20 acres, all in fruit, m Frenth prures 
and peaches; good house, barn. 
of water 10 miles from here, and Le miles 
from ocean; 1 mile from 2? raiircad depots; 
prise $3500. 


Other acreage in all parts of Southern Cali- 
Cc. EDWARDS. 
230 West First st. st. (established 1863.) 


All the best business | property on Sprin 
Main and Broadway. ee the choicest res 
Gence property. is listed with G. C. E wards, 
230 West First street (established 1863.) In- 
tending purchasers are invited to call or corm 
respond with him. 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


Frank BK Harbert & Co., burs. sells and 
exchanges property in the southwest 
partof the city. Ifyou want toseli we 
will make you an offer. Come and see 
us before you say you cannot sell your 
property insouthwest Los Angeles. We 
claim to be the best posted firm in Los 
Angelesinr«ference to values in souta- 
west. Correspondence solicited 

- Bank reference. 


FRANK B. HARPERT & CO., 
Established 1834, 317 Wilcox Blag. 


SCHOOL and GOVERNMENT 
LAND HEADQUARTERS. 


Established 1885. Wiseman'’s Land Bureaa, 
25 W. FIRST ST. Schoo! Lands #1.3 ana 
acre. Fasyterms, All counties in Califor- 
nia) The cheapest, surest, safest invest 
ment in Ampcrica. Send stamp for 
Book, 
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amily Reunited an: | 
Bappr. 
an of one } | 
a step on the dc | | 
ed a dismembe i 
.93, leaving at that date a balance on | clear relief. I 
which resulte@ hand of t is that the present 
nd of $50,739.97. Of the amount ex- | school syst | 
inswer to the pended $307,724.54 was for salaries of | to the pupit | 
Los el principals and teachers, and $17,249.88.) had_ n the old one 
, to give the C 00 Si. e for permanent improvements. The sal- very attractive in its 
ig lay in thes ary of the Superintendent of Sc Colleges and universities 
| $3000 a nt of Schools ts | are not here referred to, simply the 
ug when he - year, that of the deputy super- every -da 
bs y public school. That is @ 
uppy deliverangq, intendent $2100, and that of the prin= a | 
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the first bu.ldings, in addition to the forty- a value, including sites and exception of $40 having said: “If you make school — 
i to have beex six it already had, to provide nade thon See If to that is teacher of the Night School is the low- ey happy now you will make Tt ae 
ting J. W. nécessary accommodation for its in- the school libraries est salary paid. While the salaries happy twenty years hence by 
een separated creased school population. Today it | Mot be tess th e total Value would paid the principals are not greater than | le memory of it.” The public school 
result of would require not less than te those paid in equally large cities in | cf las Angsies maw eve | 
to Arizona te an ten more ooking back ten years the East, the salaries paid the primary imperfections, but there is one faculty 
music-hall stat osROUsCS, all as large as the larg- ng ot ends better the great stride and grammar-school teachers are it scems to possess in a remarkable _ 
s alleged to nh : = of those constructed two years ago, oa vane tears public schools in this city. | greater. . degree, it is the ineulcation of the q 
to marry 2 ail the children of | property in of all the school |- As “play is the business of childhood” habst of happiness, than which there 
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and in doin e standard, | into it. the school ranks colleges, and | of a Board of Education, the me : 
g so is further adding to hi anks among the highe f mbers i % 
own: better education. 8 school purposeg | the State. shest in by popular vote 
There are fifty-seven school b or e year ende uly 1, 1897 Comparing the pre : e \boar n s city is composed ‘ : 
uil were present with the of 
dines | $466,590.09; total expenditures, $409,.' there is one thing which stands nine eacn of the 
nine wa n the city. They serve 
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‘without salary. Their duties are de- 
fined in the city charter. They ap- 
point the superintendent and deputy 
superintendent and teachers. 
Examinations for teacners are held 
in June and. December or each year. 


made by the applicant, for either 
primary, grammer or high-school cer- 


tificates. Applicants must not be less | 


than 18 \years of age, and of-g6od moral 
character. The board of e«xaminers 
recognize without examination of the 
applicant for a primary or grammar- 


grade certificate, a life diploma, a | 
' ton. principal; Ora Fiint, director; Mary D. 


California, Nevada. or Oregon State 
. educational diploma, or a State Normai 
School diploma of any State. 

When the first: public school build- 
ings were erected in this city no at- 
tempt was made to delineate any 
recognized styie of architecture. As @ 
rule, they were esequarely-built struc- 
tures, permitting of simple interior di- 
vision. When the eleven new ones were 
built two years ago, it waa consid- 
ered well that each one should fur- 
nish an object-lesson in architecture. 
In character cf construction they ar» 
above the average, while in design 
some features of the recognized classi- 
cal orders of architecture are repre- 
sented. The High School! buikting is 
an excellent type of the Romanesque, 


' ter: Ethel 


An average of 80 per cent. must tie | Divon, assistant; Ida-E. Morrison, Minnie A. 


principal: Augusta Flentien, director; 
B. Murray, assistant; Henrietta Nisbet, 
Hele n Vinyerd, Keturah Getz, Agnes Wallace, 

Gertrude Wheeler 
CHESTNUT- STREET SCHOOL. Mary A. 
Henderson, Nettie Kennedy. 
. Sandeman, assistant; Clara 4. 


Sai..uels 
CASTELAR- STREET SCHOOL. C. G. du 


| Bots, principal, Frances Mackey, 


Ethel Spears, assistant; Ethel M. Todd, . di- 
reetor; Louise A. Torrey, assistant; Isabel F. 


| Ardito, Chariotte J. Fox.- Adele Weil, Sarah 
| Comstock, Matilda Shields, Kate FE. Teahan>- 
| Annette L. Rice. Amy A. Armetrcong. Gertrude 


E. Ticknor, Rena McPha'l, J. H. Meli«ctte. 
CUSTER-STREET SCHOOL E. A. Thurs- 


Jones, assistant; Alice A. Bunn, A. L. Greg- 
ory, Luella A. Dunean, Opal le Baron M-- 
Geuhey. Harriet _ Canfield, Robert P. Skil- 
ling, Charlies J. 


CASCO-STREET SCHOOL. Liss'e Day, | 


4 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Los 


HARMONY scHooL, A. OF Damen, pria- 


beth M. Winston, ‘wary A. Hastings, Mira & 
. Batty, Emma Thornton, Rose 


SCHOOL. Loulse A. 
Lizzie *K. Foster, 
Haverstick, assistant; 
|, Alberta Gude, Eleanor J. , BE. 
Gregory, Minnie Wagr- 


ITT- STREET 


L. W. H. Housh, principal; 
vice- principal/and head of Eng- 


George L. Lesite, head of 
scientific J. M. MecPberron, head 
of mathematical: department; T. i. Francis, 
head of commercial 
Davis, Emily C. 


Gertrude Henderece. 


Helen Wooster, Katherine Cc. Carr, Susan & 
Dorsey. A. G. Van Gorder, Maud Blanchard 
Elizabeth Palmcr, Regina 
’ Frances V. Harrow, J. W. Henry,- 
Anna Stewart, Amelia Sanborn, 
Wagner, L. G. Brown, 
Margaret Huston, Carlos 
Blanche Leviéle, ida 


Fr 

HIGHLAND SCHOOL. 
a T. Bacon. 

MACY- STREET eSCHOOL. - Lizzie Mc- 


Edward M. Palleite, 


more .to be done in the mattere of 
architectural design than could be at- 
tempted within the limits of the aver- 
age public school building. It is only 
eight years since it was built, but 
if it were more than twice ite size 
it would still be too small to accom- 
modate its pupils. 

The State Normal Schoo! effords an- 
other illustration of the rapidity in 
growth of the educational want's of 
Los Angeles. There are at the pres- 
ent time in that school over 600 
students, with 406 children in the model 
and training school, in all, over 10600. 
The school has a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, and a physiological library 
and laboratory filled with experimental 
apparatus and text-books. Sloyd has 
been made a prominent feature of the 
} Normal course. The library contains 
some 4600 volomes: 

With perhaps ihe exception of the 
County Courthouse, no public building 
in Los Angeles enjoys in a xeréater de- 
gree the advantages of fine situation. 
Viewed from Broadway, its irregular 
pile cepping Fifth street on the west, 
presents a noble appearance, and while 
there are more costly structures in the 
city, there is fot one which -would 
more quickly arrest the attention of 
the stranger seeing it for the first time. 
In point of architecture, the Roman- 
esque is somewhet in evidence, but 


cannot be said to heave been rigidly | 


adhered fo throughout. Siill. it is one 
of those ‘buildings which seem to make 
amends for the errers committed by its 
architect, even as some wormen not 
possessing «me regular feature in their 
face, are jucstiy acknowledged hand- 
somer than those who could lay claim 
to a more classical order of counte- 
Tance. The criginal cosi of the build- 
ing was $50,000. One of the most nota- 
ble features Its interior construc- 
tion is its system of forced ventilation 
for supplying fresh air by means of 
fans. It hos e@ lawn with shrubbery 
om its east frent, but which, regre:- 
fully be it said, is not kept in as good 
condition as tho handsome bullding is 
entitied to. ._ 

Schools and Teachers. 

Follow img are the names of the pub- 
lic schools in Los Angeles, erranged 
in alphabetical order, _and names of 

teachers in. eath: 

ARROYO- STREET SCHOOL. Nellie A. Bar- 
racilough 
ALPINE-STREET SCHOOL. Cora S. Slack, 
Amelia Angell, director; Beesie 
Marsh, assistant: Augusta Westfall, Al ce H. 
Pasties. Anna B. Chamblin, Edith H. Nichols, 
Fannie O. Stone, Annic Bilswort h. 

AMELIA- STREET SCHOOL. W. W. Tritt, 
principal; Nellie G. r, director; Susan A. 
Bingham, assistant; Lily E. Prince, Alice B. 
Sturdy, Myrtle G. Oliver, Sudie EB. Phillips, 
Guesie BE. Carter, Carrie M. B! andford. 

ANN-STREET SCHOOL. M. A. White, 
principal; Bertha Crary. director: Laura C. 
Fredendall, assistant: Rae W. Kingsbury, Ell 
lL. Coopey, Jennie C. Gould, Louise K. Cur- 
tin, Hattie Taylor. Mina Norton, Ida L. Hall, 
Katherine Clark, W. C. Twise, Clara Schroe-- 
ter, Margaret F. Philipson, Caro!ine E. Har- 


BOYD-STREET SCHOOL. Elirab th J. Gip- 
son, principal; isclda Butler- director: 
Frances €. Kobe, assistant; Laura I Thomp- 
son, Grace Anderson, Ruth B. Atherton. 

BREED-STREET SCHOOL. J. Henry, 

cipal; Leora Maris, Yetta F. Dexter, Hat- 
tie B. Guard, w. L. Madden, 
M.A. Tucker rah L. Putn 

BROADWAY NIGHT SCHOOL. Albert -J. 
Scherer. principal; J. Darwin Gish. 

CAMBRIA-ST REET SCHOOL. Nettie M. 


principal; Mary BE. Garbutt, Helen Sullivan, | 


Gertrude Venning 


CORN WELL-STREET SCHOOL. Kate Mc- 
Carthy. principal; Jennie Donahue, Jearnette 


D. Bradiey, Rose A. Shrimplin. 
EIGHTHU-STREET SCHOOL. R. B. Emery, 


principal: Helen Henry, Lizz e Pepper, L bbie 
Movher, Jennie Perley, Lulu Stedman, Nellie 


Shive, Jcsé Williams. 

FREMONT-AVENUB SCHOOL. Esther L. 
Strauss, principal; Rachael H. Jamison, Min- 
nie Egan, Olivia Day. 

PIRST- “STREET SCHOOL. Maria E. Mur- 
doch. principa!: Hattie M. White, director; 
Isabel B. Nelson, assistant; Grace R. Mur- 
goch, Jennie B. Wylie. 

GATESSTREET SCHOOL Ella M. D'xon, 
principal; Amy Knewing, director; Addie 
Doran, aes'stant; Lucy E. Dickson, Bessie M. 
Cox, Ada M. Miner, Helen M.- Perkins, Mar- 
garet Clark. 

GRIFFIN-AVENUE SCHOOL. Helen E. 
Hent, principal: Belle Bruce, Ada F. ‘Hutch- 
om. I Merie White, Nellie J. Newby, Hattie F. 

GRAPTON- STREET SCHOOL. C. Marie 
Halvorsen. 

HAYES-STREET SCHOOL. Janet M. Hen- 
Gerson, principal: Luna Murphy. director: 
Mae Bisby, assistant; Mary E. Quayie, May 
L. Paine. Meivania Jones, Mary Pheips. 

HARPER SCHOOL F. W. Stein, Jr., prin- 


cipal; Edith N. de Luna, director: Clara L. | 
Timmons, assistant: Sadie H. Goodale, assist- 
ant: Mamie G. Sexton, Marian E. Folsom, 
Lucy E. Bradshaw, George D. Abrams, Abbie t 


L. Pratt. Sarah W. Reeves. 


Lucy: S. Wurtz, director; 
"Glass, assistant; Alice J. Cush- 


nancy, MACY STREET SCHOOL. Oren N. 
Frances: Bristor, director; 
ie Powell. assistant: Edith L. Lane. Mary 
Nellie J. St. Clair. Sarah R. -Lot- 
Scdliard, Susan H. Reeves. 
NIN! H- STREET SCHOOL. Han- 
Frances M. Lawton, di- 
Mosgrove, afsistant; | 
Margaretta Harris, 
; Esther Norton, Loulse Hutchison, Clara 
Young, Kate Desmond, Margare 
Linella Morgan, Libbie Stephens, 
BEsteliec Cowan, la 
‘NORMAL MODEL SCHOOL. Fannto H. 


NORWOOD STREET SCHOOL. Kate F. 


Nora H. Sitienacats. assistant: Ada E. Hut- 

ton, Jennie L. —— Helen C. Reilly, Alice 

M. Alice Prior, M. Amelia: 
oy 


M. 

OLIVE- STREET SCHOOL. 
Alice M. Gray. director. N: P. 
W. Pond. Alice Reeves, Helena Fleishman, 
Minnie Devin, vv Crew, Laura J. Camp- 
bel Katherine M. Cooney, 

G Charles E. . Putnam. 
PICO HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Joseph P. Yo- 


3 ‘ ra Quick, N. Louise Van Cleve. 
ROSEDALE SCHOOL. E. R. Young, prin- 
Burney Porter, Adelaide 


8. Rarnes, Elizabeth R. Carr, Fannie M. 


SECOND- STREET Will L. Frew, 
principal; Grace M. Barnes, director; Masy 
Mosher, assistant; Nellie V. Hutchinson, Alice 
McCollum, Edna T. H. Manley, Helen Aiixes, 
Mattie 8S. Cate, Mary B. Keliefer, Ada 
Burkhbead. 

‘SAND-STREET SCHOOL. Fatelie B. & 
principal; Lillian M. Clark, directcr; Esta 
Reed, assistant; Mary A. Cook, Hattie EL 
Iollingsworth, Jennie L. Wethern. 

SAN PEDRO-STREET SCHOOL B.: Ww. 


} Reed, principal; Laura G. Beacon 


direc 
Bessic F. Lamb, assistant; Ada TI. 
Grace V. Bennett,.Withelmire G'ffe 
H. Reuck,. Cora M. Getchell, Harrict Han! 
Mary A. Davis, Carrie Noukom, W. 8. Hall. 
SANTA FE-AVENUB SCHOOL. Edward 
Dalland, principal; Kate Bredbeck. 
SENTOUS-STREET SCHOOL. T. J. Phil- 
lips, principal, Jennie F. G. Pottrr, director; 
Rae Phillips, assistant; Anna E. Fientjen, 
sistant; Margaret R. Herrel, Margaret James, 
Jéannette Bertha Worm, E!-ancr 
G. Finch, Vada Re'd, Aline Brown, Emily oe 
jarcner, Alice G. Hall, C. B. Latham, 
nette Yohnron 
SEVENTH-STREET SCHOOL. M. J. Green- : 
man, .rincipal: Clora M.. Fills, 
Augusta Carhart. ascistant: Winona Huntléy, 
director; Alice Marsh, assistant; Eva Pullin,. 
Mattie Reed, Dora _A. Jones, Lucy P. Nelso?, 
N. L. Levering, FPidclia Anderson. 
SEVENTEENTH-STREET SCHOOL. Fé! 
M. Joy, priniepal; Julia Prucre, 
Franecs J- Whitlock. escistant; Clara Drucre, 
Mabel R. March. Mabel If. Cory, .Bliza P. 
Myrick. Maggie O’Donoughue, F. A. Parnes, 
SIXTH-STREET SCHOOL. G. H. Chilecota 
principal; Jean M. Hanra, director; Mary B. 
Mills, assistant; Una T. Adams, director; 
Zulema Parecll, assistant: Regina A. Nauerth, 
Electra S. Campbell, Artine L. Bailey, —_ 
M. Sprague, Delle SLarp. Fine 


Cora B. Freeman. Mary A. madetl, M 


D. Pettigrew, Nellie I. 

SIXTEENTH-STREET SCHOOL. Be rtha B 
Gordon, principal; Jeannette’ J. Havemans 
director; Mattie S. Tedford, assistant; Mars 
gucrite L. Gibson, Anna 8S. Griswold, Nare 
cissa, J. Miller, Georgiana Eels, May Wille 
liams, I¢a M.- McCormaek, Mary F. Maite 
land, William F. Pentland, Mary E. Bear, 
Emma V. Caleff. 

SPRING-STREET SCHOOL J. B. Millard 
principal; Ada P. Bixby, director; Jennie Ih 


_Joijes. assistant; Anna’ L. Leland, Laura M, 


Fortson, Lizzie B. Oliver, Emma. E. Lillie, 


‘Esther M. Green, Antonie Schwannecke, Belle 


Wallace, Frances Brotherton, Franc Hawks, 
Mary F. Claypool, Ligzie B. Batchelder. : 

STAUNTON-AVENUE SCHOOL. Maude 
Boyle, principal; Maude A. Thomas, Josephine 
M. -Dryden, Elizabeth M. Field. 

SWAIN-STREET SCHOOL. A. ‘Lang, 
principal; Addie J. Samuels. 

TEMPLE-STREET SCHOOL Rare H. 
Hardenberg, principal: Annie M. Junkin, di- 
rector: Alb. St. C. Bennett, assistant; Eva 
M. Frank, May Egan, Elia M. Nevell, Buena 
M. Senour, Ella J. Betts, Lillian D_Hazen. 

TENTH-STREET SCHOOL. May Stans- 
bury, principal; M. Bessie Davis, Esther Jep- 
gon,‘Isabel McFadden. 

THIRTIETH-STREET SCHOOL. M. C. 
Bettinger, privicipal: Anne E. A. Brown, di- 
eerend Lucy 8. Wilson, assistant; Nettie F 
Metcalf, assistant; Mary W. Curtis, Berths 
itzmier, Olive E. Hyde, Pem. H. Munday. 
Leia Prentiss, Beth E. Niles, Jessie A. 
; ich, Annie Reynolds, Frances Nellis, 
Apnie R. Hanlon, Alice C. Gray. 

{TWENTY - EIGHTH - STREET SCHOOL. 
3B. Montux, principal; Jessie A. McGraw dl- 
rector; Esther Nelson, arsistant; Hannah E. 
Harcus, director; Julia H. Penfield, assistant; 
| Elizabeth Bates. Ada E. Skotstad, Ida D, 
Glasscock, Ina Wright. Nora L. Desmond, 
Charlotte A. Knach. Tillie M. Oswald, Martha 
McClure, Mary 5S. Murphy, George H. Prince, 
Ada F. Blanchard. 

UNION-AVENUE SCHOOL. Mark Keppel, 
principal; Dora H. Haller, director; Ruth M.. 
Allyn, assistant; N. Ellen Reavis. Cora A. 
Reavis, Carrie A. Walton, Emilie V. Sutton, 


iffith. 

VERNON SCHOOL. Orpah Campbell, prin- 
cipal: Ludema Sayre, Etta 8. Connor. 

WEST VERNON SCHOOL. C. Thomn- 
son, principal; Lulu E. Hunt, Frances M.’ 
Housh, Sidney H. Moore. 

Following are the names of the , special 
teachers: C. P. Bradfield, drawing: M,. 
Louise Hutchinson, asssitant drawing; C. J..,, 
Rhode, calisthenics: Charlies A. Kunon 
Sloyd: Gertrude Parsons, music; Marietta | 


Staples, kindergarten supervisor... 
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Bn the High Sierras. 
CALIFORNIA'S ,MOUNTAINS, MOUN- 
TAIN SYSTEM AND SCENERY. | | + 
By a Staff Conta butor. 
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ALIFORNIA is kindred with the mduntains, for she 
is the mother of some,of the grandest ranges of the 
clobe. Her mountain system is stupendous, and the 
altitude of her high sierras is:sublime— Nature here 
impresses the beholder with her majesty, and the 
Strength of he eternal bulwarks. In the Yosemite re- 
sion one is in the heart of this great range, which is 
500 miles in length and, seventy miles wide. There we 
find a wilderness of mountains, where peak towers 
above peak, ranging in height from 7000 to nearly 15,000 
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SANGABRIFL..CANON feet. Jt is the region of the marvelous, where nature's 
é iT grandest forces have worked steadily through the 
; | ages, carving domes and towers and massive “Cath- . 
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tains confront you, but climb them and 


cent area more than 


sixty miles in width. This is 


any of its 
_ extending north and south farther than 
ery, lake-like bed of fertile soil.” 


view may imprees the beholder with 
the idea that there exists great sim- 
plicity of arrangement in our mountain 
system, 
study, 
finite compl@xity of detail, whieh to 
the careless observer lies pgrtially con- 
cealed. 
-“mountain wall lying between the inland 
valleys and the sea, rises to the height 
of from 2000*to 8000 feet not as a solid, 
unbroken wall, but composed of count- 
less peaks and mighty spurs innumer- 
able, in whose vast arms. like those of 
the Sierra Nevada’'s.‘are inclosedin in- 
numerable green and fertile valleys. Nu- 
merous, 
among the rounded hills, sheltered by 
their protecting sides, 
like fertile gardens, rich in color gbright 
with 
waiting only the touch of the plow to 
bring forth uncounted harvests. 


plowed cafions from 3000 to 5000 feet 
deep, and reared rocky fortresses that 
mock.with their grandeur and vast- 
ness the puny works of man. 

Not ginomy recesses are these 
cafions, savage and frowning, but 
glorious mountained§ aisies, rich in 
blossoming beauty and ‘magnificent 
tree growths; whererivers oftenroarin 
tumultous gladness, and brooks and 
cascades trill in minor chords the un- 
dying song of the hills. Ages- ago 
the gigantic glacier their 
jagged sides and carved their reeky 
walls, sometimes with a tender touch, 
into shapes of beauty, or with sterner 
hand into frowning cliff and beetling 
crag, massive and vast. 

Amid the higher peaks of the Sierra 
. Nevada range nestie lakes, clear and 
shining as a mirror, fringed with rib- 
bons of white sands, and lying be- 
yond these, are groves of aspen and 
hardy pines, and beautiful hemlock 
spruces, which drop their shadows 


A general glance at the topography 


» 


of the Staté will reveal the fact that 
the work of mountain-building was 
carried on in. accordence with a fixed 
plan or arrangement. -The casual ob- 
server would see that the principal 
central portion presents but one vailey~ 
with a range of mountains on either 
side, the Coast Range upon the west- 
ern, and the Sierra Nevada upon the 
eastern side. These two great ranges 
are so curvedthat they meet on their 
northern and southern ‘ends, gnciosing 
within their Titan lengths a magnifi- 
four hundred 
and from thirty-five to 
Califor- 
nia’s great central valley, and one of 
the richest wheat-growing sections of 
the State. Look down upon it from 
Sentinel heights and you 
see it “glowing golden in the sunshine, 


miles long, 


the eye can reach, one smooth, flow- 


But though the general mountain 


upon closer 
reality in- 


he will discover 
that there is in 


The Coast Range, that great 


too, are the valleys that lie 


nestling there 


countless wild flowé and 


California is indeed the wonderland of 
he continent. Everywhere the moun- 


upen the bosom of the crystal waters.. 


se | there for t 


t 


THE STAGE ROAD OVER-THE MOUNTAINS, CATALINA. 


the vast plains and lesser hills lie at 
your feet. The Sierra Nevadas lie 
against their background of sky like 
ranges of light, snow-crowned, shining,, 
the walls of some of their peaks of al- 
most solid granite; some nurturing ma- 
jestic forests, and others showing 
where lava floods were once poured, or 
grinding, glacial rivers long since 
flowed. : 

To what coloseal heights do many of 
these high Sierra peaks attain. Mt. 
Whitney, near the southern extremity 
of the range, lifts its noble crest to a 
height of aimost 14,700 feet, and that 
monarch “fire mountain,” Mt. Shasta, 
a colossal volcanic cone, towers upward 
to: the lofty height of 14,44@ feet, at the 
northern extremity, Mts. Dana and’ 
Gibls are among the brotherhood of 
giants; and casting the eye over this 
wilderness of peaks, one sees them ev- 
erywhere kindred with the clouds which 
mantle their shoulders, sees them stand 
with white snow banners streaming 
across the sky when winter is on their 
crests, and . glowing in their white 
splendor against the bending blue of the 
heavens. 

The writer has seen them in the early 
morning, when viewed from afar, lying 
like’a cloud world in the deeps of ether, 
flaming at the sunrise into golden. 
brightness resplendent with light; then 
when sunset drew near they would pit 
on the glow of the ruby and amethyét, 
and thush warm and rosy as the heart 
of a¢summer flower. Not things of 
earth did they seem, but creations born 
of light and radiant with the glory of 
the eun-filled skies. Hundreds of lesser 
peaks gather like children about the 
higher ones, warm with an Alpen glow 
while long, golden lances of light fall 
from them upon the plains. 

I stood once on a Sierra mountain 
summit. Far below me lay wide-ex- 
tended plains, red in the warm sunset 
glow as living flame. The whole val- 


ley, viewed from this lofty height, 
looked like a sea of fire. There were 
no tumultuous, tossing waves, but a 


calm, level, red sea reflecting the glory 


spires blazed and glowed like vast sky 
‘torches illuminating a worid. 


Voleanoes are slumbering in those 


‘mountain fastnesses that have sicpt for 


centuries. Glorious rivers are born, 
and silvery cascades leap and sing amid 
the granite rocks. Nature has written 
her Uliads on these sky-bullt pages of 
granite and poured out. her richest 
harmonies amid her leaping watcrfalls 
and streams. Grandeur walks forever 
within this upper mountain world. 
Here the traveler may view Patm«(s-like 
Visions that will fill his soul with won- 
der and delight, while the air that he 
breathes is freshly distilled from Na- 
ture’s vast alembic. Eternal fresiness 
is before and beneath him, while a 
flinty world of rock and majestic peaks . 
fille the upper air. The high Sierras 
eeem to dominate the world. 

The Coast Range stands’ scntinel over 
the wide stretch of territory Let ween it 
and the sea. Sometimes. there are 
neaks that shoot upward in the Sierra - 
Madre. Range to an altitude of more 
than 11,000 feet, the Titans of the Coast 
region, their lofty crests held captives 
for months by the snows of winter. 
But at their base He semi-tropical val- 
levs, with orange groves’and waiving 
palms. At their feet are wide, rich 
valleys running tp the sea, and valleys 
nurtured by their lesser spurs which 
run Tike bread aisles amid the hills. 
The moést attractive mountain scenery 
in the world, and the most glorious 
landecapes lie here, right here in this 
Golden State, among the mountains of 
California. ELIZA A. OTIS. 


Foxy Gentlteman. 

{Detroit. Free Press:] “‘I'm gure that I ree- 
ognize my own faults,"" she murmured, with 
downtast eyes. ; 

“Of course you he replied, confidently, 
‘there are so few of them.”’ 

she’ realized btyond al haunting 
dow@ts that he was the most desirable amcng 


the mapy who sought her hand. 


[San Diego Tribune:] 


San Dicgo has the 
distinction of having more veterans 


of the 


Mexican war as citizens than any other city 


of the suhset, while the lofty mountain 


of her size in the country. 
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California and Bac 


ourney to 


O MATTER_how often one may 
have made the trip between Los 
Angeles and Chicago the inter- 
esting features of the journey 


will be much enhanced by reading this 
fresh and attractive book.* It is, as 
stated in the preface, a book wholly de- 
voted to western.escenes, not in any 
sense a guide-book, but “explicitly an 
attempt to present the merits of a rel- 
atively few selected typical features 
for the consideration of those who 
weigh the high opportunities of travel.” 
The illustrations, by J. T. McCutcheon, 
are from original sketches and photo- 
graphs, and; with the exception of 
those occupying full peges, are pre- 
sented on the outer margin of each 
page, something altogether new and 
unique in the way of, book illustration, 
and similar to what is here shown on 
the margins of these pages of The 
Midwinter Times. The work comprises 
170 pages of text, and the following 
passagcs have been compiled from it, 
by permission, with a view to giving 
the reader some idea of the work itself 
and of the scenes described in it, as 
also something about the more promi- 
nent places passed on the way. 

In a few broad touches the writer 
carrics the traveler out from Chicago, 
through lllinois, across the Mississipp! 
and Missouri rivers, through Kansas 
with its reminiscences of John Brown 
and the guerrilla Quantrell, and their 
exploits prior to the Civil War, across 
Colorado, with a glimpse of the poetic 
Spanish Peaks; then through a half- 
mile tunnel at an elevation of 7000 feet, 
to cmerge therefrom into New Mex- 
ico“‘a Territory in the sky.” 

The description given. of the many 
‘strange places and things to be seen 
by the traveler in that Territory is very 
interesting. The history of New Mex- 
ico formerly began with a. pretty leg- 
end that dajed back to a time in 
Spain, when a sovereign, fighting ami4 
his. native mountains, found himself 
hemmed in by the enemy; and would 
have perished ‘with all his: army had 
not one.of his enterprising soldiers dis- 
covered an unsuspected pass, the en- 
trance to which he marked with ‘a 
bleached cow's. skull that lay con- 
venient: to his hand, and then, return- 
ing, led a retreat through the pass to 
safety. By order of the grateful King 
the family mame of the soldier -was 
thereupon made Cabeza de Vaca—cow’'s 
head—to celébrate so opportune a ser- 
vice. When Narvaez set sail from 
Spain for the Florida coast, three arN 
a half centuries ago, he took one of the 
Cabeza de Vaca family with him,. who, 
on his reaching this country, started 
out to find Mexico, where his fellow- 
countrymen were Known to dwell, but 
instead of reaching there, landed him- 
helf in what is now New Mexico, in the 
year 1536, and as he could not find old 
Mexico, he christened the country he 
did tind. “Nuevo Mefico.” 

In 1603 .the Spaniards founded the 
city of Santa Fé under the name of 
La Ciudad Real de la Santa Fé de San } 
Francisco (the True City of the Holy | 
Faith of St. Francis,) which, like many 
enother ponderous Spanish title, has 
been reduced to lower terms inthe 
lapse of time. The extraordinary in- 
terest of its early days is kept alive 
by monuments which the kindly ele- 
ments protect from the accustomed 
ravages of the centuries. The Ter- 
ritorial Governor today receives his 
guests in the same room that served 
visitors in the time of the first vice- 
roy. Eighteen American and seventy- 
six Spanish and Mexican rulers have 
successively occupied the palace. It 
has survived all those strange modu- 
lations by which a Spanish province 
has become a Territory of the union 
bordering on Statehood. The story’ 
of the palace stretches back into real 
antiquity, to a time when the Inqui- 
sition had powers, when zealous friars 
*To Galifornia and Back. Ry C. A. Higgins, 
‘Published for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 


of the order of St. Francis exhorted 
throngs of ‘dimly-comprehending hea- 
thens, and when the mailed warriors 
of Coronado told marveloas uncontra- 
dicted tales of ogrés that “were belieyed 
to dwell in the surrounding wilderness. 
Beneath its roof are garnered price- 
less treasures of that ancient time, 
which the curious visitor may be- 


saints painted upon puma ekins, fig- 
ures laboriously wrought in wood to 
shadow forth the Nazarene; votive of- 
ferings in silver, in the likeness of 
legs, arms and hands, brought to the 
altar of Our Lady by those who had 
been healed of wounds .or disease; 
rude stone gods of the heathen, and 
domestic ‘utensils and implements of 
war. There, too, may be seen ancient 
maps of the new world, lettered in 
Latin and in French, on which Cali- 
fornia appears as an island of the 
Pacific. and’ the country at large is 
confidently displayed with grotesque 
inaccuracy. 

There are other places of antiquarian 
interest, where are stored Spanish 
archives covering two and a quarter 


hold. There are faded pictures of 


lone catches an occasional glimpse of 
bright, interrogating eyes and a saucy, 
handsome face, in spite of the closely- 
drawn tapalo. If now some sturdy 
figure in clanking armor should oblig- 
ingly pases ‘along, you would, have 
an “exact picture. of the place as it 
appeared two and a half centuries 
ago. \ Nothing but that @gure hes 
departed from the scene, and sub- 
stantially nothing new has entered in. 
It does not change. The hurrying 
activities and transitions of the outer 
world, from which it is separated by 
only a narrow arroyo, count for noth- 
ing here. One questions if the out- 
line of a shadow has altered for gene- 


rations. The Old House where Coro- 
nado is said to have lodged in 1510, 
and the Church of San Miguel, which 
was. sacked in 1680 and rehabilitated 
in 410, are not distinguishable from 
thei® surroundings by any air of su- 
.peior age. All is old, a petrifaction 
of ‘medieval human life done in adobe. 

All the numerous Mexican communi- 
ties in the Territory contain represent- 
atives of this order (the “Penitentes’’) 


centuries, and numerous paintings 
and carvings of preat age; the Church 
of Our Lady of Light, the Cathedral 
of San Francisco, end finally the 
Church of San Miguel and the Old 
Houge, isolated from everything that 
i9 in ttouch with our century by their 
location in the heart of a decrepit old 
Mexiean village. Here, at last, is the 
real Santa Fé of the traveler's antici- | 
pation; a straggling, aggregation of | 
low adobe hxrts, divided by Darrow | 
winding ianes, where in the sharply-_ 
defined shadows Ileathern-faced old 
men and women sit in vecuous idle-! 
ness and burros loaded with firewood 
or garden truck pass to and fro; and 


Fé Railway Company, by Rand, McNally & 
Co., Chicago. 


in small groups of chattering women _ 


MOQUI HAIRDRESSER. 


which is peculiar by reason of the self- 


8 


flagellations inflicted by its members in 
their excess of pietistic zeal. Unlike 
their ilk of India, they do not practice 
self-torture for long périods, but only 
during a certain period in ea¢h year. 
Then, str’ggod to the waist, these poor 
zealots go chanting. a dolorous strain 
and beating themselves unsparingly 
upon the back with the sharp-spined 
cactus or soap weed, until they are a 
revolting sight to look upon. Often 
they sink from the exhaustion attend- 
ant upon long-sustained suffering and 
loss of blood, The €Xtreme ordeal of 
crucifixion was not infrequently prac- 
ticed in former years, and.it is said« 
some are now alive who bear the mark 
of the spike in their palms. Among 
the penitential ceremonies is the bear- 
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ing.a hege cross of heavy timber for 
long da amid the exhorting cries 
of onlookers. The one «who is 
judged to bave punished himself most 


severely is chosen chief of the peéer-. 


formance for the following year, and 
the honor does not want for aspirants. 
Attempts have been made to abolish 
demonstration, but without 
avail. 


From New Mexico the traveler is» 


quickly carried-into Arizona, the alti- 
tude of which is about the same as that 
along the route through New Mexico, 
ranging from 5000 to 7000 feet above 
sea level, gradually sloping to the west- 
ward. Arizona is full of interesting 
things and places, not the least of 
which are its_petrified forests buried 
deep down beneath 10,000 feet of rock, 
but which has gradually ercded away. 
And when, as the author says, these 
ancient logs were uncovered, and, like 
so many Van Winkles, they awoke— 
but from a sleep many thousand times 
longer—to the sight of a world that had 
forgotten them, lo! the sybaritic chem- 
istry of nature had transformed them 
every into chalcedony, topaz, 
onyx, carnelian, agate and amethyst. 
Thousands of acres are thickly. strewn 
with trunks and segments of trunks, 
and covered with chip-like fragments. 
There are several separated tracts, any 
one of which will seem to the aston- 


greatest width and depth, the 
beholder is confronted by. a scene 
whose rmiajesty and beauty are. well- 
nigh unbearable. Snatched in a single 
giance from every accustomed anchor- 
age of human experience, the stoutest 
heart here quavers, the senses cower. 
It is one of the few widely-adver- 
tised spots which oné@ need not fear 
approaching with anticipations too ex- 
alited. It is a new world, compelling 
the tribute of sensations whose in- 
tensity exceeds the familiar sigenifica- 
tion of words. It never has been ade- 
quately described, and never will be, 
If you say of Niagara’s gorge that it 


the Colorado’s chasm that yawns be- 
neath your feet to a depth of nearly 
fifty times greater? If vou have lowked 
down from the height of the Eiffel 
tower and called it vertiginous, what 


shall you say when you are brought 


|to the verge of a gulf at points of 
which you may drop a plummet five | 
times as far? And when you face, not | 
a mere narrow frowning gash of in- | 
| outside Ahe lonely path of the loco- 


credible depth, but a broad; under- 


itself: studded with innumerable 


hewn from gaudiest rock-strata, that 


barely lift the cones and turrets of 


is profound, what shall you say of. 


world that reaches fo the uttermost |: 
horizon and seems as vast as the carih | 


pyramidal mountains of massive bulk | 


Their aspirations, their struggies and. 


their fate are all unwritten save on’, 


these crumbling stones, which are 
their sole monument and "meager 
epitaph. Here once they. dwelt. They 


Jeft no other print on time. - 
Crossing the Colorado River at The 
Needles the traveler enters California, 
the much and truly-luuded land of 
fruit and flower and sunny clime, of 
mountain and shore and sea-girt iste; 
land of paradoxes, where winter is 


the season of bloom and fruitagc, and, 


summer is: nature's time of slumber. 
The traveler enters it for the first 
time with a vivid preconception af its 
splendors. By way of. introduction 
you are borne across the mé@®t sterile 
portion of the ’ opeless waste in 
America, whose monotony- intercepts 
every. approach to Californiawexeept 
that round-about one by way of the 


| sea. Ori either hand lies a drear stretch | 


of sand sand alkali, relieved only’ by 
black patches of lava and a moun- 
tainous :horizon—a Nubian desert un- 
marked ‘hy a single human habitaticn 


motive; >where not even the cry of a 
wolf, breaks the grim silence cf deso- 
Jatian. Through this the train hastens 
to more elevated country, arid 
still.) but relieved by rugged rocks, the 
esthetic ‘gnarled trunk and bolls of 


AVALON, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 


ished bcholder an inexhaustible store 
of g£xcms, measurable by no smaller 
phrase than millions of tone; a profu- 
sion of splinters. limbs, and logs, every 
fragment of which as it Hes would 
adorn the collector's cabinet, and, pol- 
ished by the lapidary, might embellish 
acrown. Some of these prostrate trees 
of stone are over one hundred feet in 
length and seven or eight feet in diam- 
eter, although they are most frequently 
broken into sections by transverse frac- 
ture. One of these huge trunks, its 
integrity still spared by time, spans a 
cafion fifty feet wide—a bridge of 
jasper and agate overhanging a tree- 
fringed pool—strange embodiment of a 
gSeer's rhapsody. squandered upon a des- 
ert far from the habitation of men. 
The largest and best known of the 
petrified forests lies from twenty to 
thirty miles distant from Holbrook. 

Leaving the petrified forests, the 
traveler ‘is taken to Flagstaff, the 
oint of departure for the Grand. 
afion of the Colorado, through which 
pours the Colorado River, wayward, 
strenuous, and possessed of creative 
imagination and terrific energies when 
the mood_ig on. Describing this won- 

orful formation, the author says the 
series of tremendous chasms which 
form the ehannel of the Colorado 
River in its course through Northern 
Arizona reach their culmination in a 
chaotic gorge 217 miles long, from 9 


— to 13 aniles wide, and, midway, more 


than 6600 feet below the level of the’: 
plateau. Standing upon the brink of 
that plateau, at the point of the 


their crests to the level of the eye; 
divided by purple voids; banded in 
Vivid colors of transparent brilliancy 
that are harmonized by atmosphere 
and refraction to a marvelous delicacy; 
controlled ;by a unity of idea that 
redeems the whole from the menace 
of overwhelming chaos—then, surely, 
‘you may be pardened if your pen halts 
in its description. 

One of. the most interesting chapters 
in the book is that on the cliff. and cave 
dwellings in Arizona, the most im. 
portant of them, yet discovered, be- 


_ing within _a radius of eight miles from 


‘Flagstaff, and are easily accessible. 
Fixed like swallows’ nests upon the 
face of a precipice, approachable from 
above or below only by deliberate 
and cautious climbing, these dwell- 
ings have the appearance of fortified 
reteats rather than habitual abodes. 
That there Was a time, in the remote 
past, when ‘warlike peoples of mys- 
terious origin passed southward over 
this plateau is generally eredited: And 
the existence of the cliff-dwellings is 
ascribed to the exigenies of thatl dark 
period when the inhabitants of tho 
plateau, unable to‘cope with the su- 
perior enegry. intelligence and num- 
bers of the descending hordes, de- 
vised these unassailable retreats. Al 
their gquaintness and antiquity can- 
not conceal the deep pathos of their 
being, for tragedy is written all over 
these poor hovels hung between earth 
and sky. Their builders hold “no 


smallest niche in recorded history. 


the yucca and occasional growths of 
deciduous trees. Next you enter the 
Cajon Pass, soon to arrive at San 
Bernardino, from which place the road 
passes through one continued’ series 
of orange, lemon and olive groves, de- 
ciduous fruit orchards, in vineyards, 
down the San Gabriel Valley to Pasa} 
dena, and then to Los Angeles, to 
which latter plaes the traveler is 
brought back after having made a run 
to San Diego and other places border- 
ing on the ocean, not forgetting a 
trip to Tia Juana, on the boundary 
line between Mexico and the United’ 
States. 

Returning inland, Capistrano is the 
first poiht mentioned, Where is the mas- 
sive ruin of the ’Mission San Juan 
Capistrano. The mission dominates the 
Valley. Go where you will, the eye 
turns to this colossal fragment, a for- 
lorn but vital thing: -broken, crushed, 
and vet undying. Swarthy faces are 
mingled with the pale Saxon type, the 
music of.the Spanish tongue is heard 
wherever you hear human speech, and 
from behind the lattices of the adobes 
come the tinkle of guitars and the ca- 
dence‘ of soft voices ‘in plaintive 
rhythm. The sun makes black shad- 
ows by every house and _tree, and 
sweeps in broad unbroken light ovér 
the undulating hills to hazy mountain 
tops; ground squirrels scamper across 
the way, wild doves start up with 
whistling wings, and there is song of 
birds and cry of barnyard fowls. The 
essence of the scene is passing quiet 
and peace. The petty noises of the vil- 
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world may never know sublimer indif- 
ference to fatigue, suffering and death 
. than characterized the Spanish in- 
vaders of America for more than two 
centuries. 
“Whatever the personal considera- 
tions that allured them, the extenkion 


and laughing crowds. The tiny harbor 
is filled with pleasure craft of every 
description, from rowboats to commo- 
dious yachts, and hundreds of bathers 
disport in the placid element. Won- | 
derful are the waters of Avalon, blue 
as a Mediterranean sky and astonish- | 
nity is as imperturbable as that of | of Spanish empire and the advance-! ingly clear. Over the side of your 
mountain and sea. Never was style of ment of the eross amid barbarians was; skiff you.may gaze down through a 
architeetyre more spontaneously’ in} their effectual purpose. The cenquista-}+ hundred feet of transparency te where 
touch with its environment than It Is | era was a crusader, and with all his | emerald weeds wave and myriad. fishes, - 


holiday of triumph. And behind all 
that lies an endless variety of winsome- 
ness. Not “idly does the bright, sting- 
less air lure one to seek a new pleasure 
‘tor each succeeding day. The flat beach 
is broken by rocky points, where the 


lage are powerless to break the silence 
that enw raps the noble ruin; its dig- 


followed by the mission builders. It is | cruelty and rapacity he is a splendid | blue and brown and flaming red, swim 4 gurf spouts in white columns with deaf- 
rythm and cadence and rhyme. It is! figure of incarnate force. But the} over pebble and shell. Or, climbing the’ ening roar, and above it lies a long 
perfect art. Earthquake has rent, man | westward-flowing wave of Saxon con-| overhanging cliffs, you gain the fiso- , mesa, dotted with live eaks, that looks 
yas despoiled, time has renounced the | quast has set him, too, aside. In this | cagle’s view of the life that teems in } down upon the little dreaming mission 
Mission San Juan Capistrano, yet its | fair land of California, won at smallest | water depths, and looking-down half a} city and far oceanward; and on the 


rovided the ne. 


nay, the fact re 
Craig 
County ‘Jail on + 


pure nobility survives, indestructible. 
_ Following a well-written condensed 


cost, and seemingly created. for him, 


thousand feet upon the fisherman in his 
fishes flash- 


his descendants today are little more boat, see the bright-hued 


ther hand the mountain ‘slopes beckon 
to innumerable gliens, and, when the 
‘ rains have come, to broad hillisdes of 
green and banks of blossom. There 
are long, level drives by the shore and 


~~ 


last event? 

a barber shop up the prolific valley, westérly, to fa- =a | 

sed up for his mous ranches. In the other direction, 

pid” Kurtz w , easterly, Montecito, a fairyland of f 

bed at’ his, homes,.is close at hand, near the sea. 
The remainder of the book is chiefly *- 
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devoted to the principal places of in- 
terest in Northern California, 
a trip through Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco is given, a description of sorhe of 


in which. 


none nr ecestell PATIO OF HOTEL DEL CORONADO, the great deciduous fruit orchards of 3 
| Santa Clara Valley and other valleys 4 
Sahu aaciaeed B® history of the old missions established than a tattered fringe upon the edges ing far beneath him. He seems to hang | in that part of the State; of Lake Ta- 2 
groom howe cs ® } in Southern California, the author of the displecing civilizaiion. He has; suspended in the sky. hoe, with its elevation of more than , 
he feared tha fat | ae brings the traveler back to Los Ange- | left his mark upon every mountain and Proceeding in a northerly direction, 6000 feet above the sea: then across = 
niucky nunmbe> im Ta ot les, and in the introductory portion of | valley in mames that will long endure, | the author takes his traveler off | the Sierra Nevada, through Nevada to 
h eneie weddit -—? | the chapter devoted to it he calls at-| but himse ‘if has heen supplante “J. He through Ventura county to Santa Bar- Utah, with a description of the Taber- -_ 
led not to ‘ se e; tention to the fact that one can hardly |. has not fled; he has diminished, faded} para, which, as he points out, was | MPacile at Salt Lake City, and of its 
ger eat Dp sf cross this continent of ours without away. called after the patroness ofegunpowder | &rTeat salt lake, dewoid of fish or fowl; 
| a > gaining a new idea of the immense Some historical facts connected with |} and»eoast defenses. In his description | then again over the Rockies into Colo- 
SONAIS. ({- ’ historical significance of the westward | the founding of the Pueblo de la Reina! of the city of Santa Barbdra he says | Tado, up Pike’s Peak; then to Denver, 
Sa! oh eel Be : yearning of the’Saxon, who in-two and | ge Los Angeles (Town of the Queen of] the place was long known the world | to Pueblo—a city of smelters; where is 
e Flag Corn. a half centuries has marched from | ths Angels) are followed by descrip-| over as “The American Mentone,” be- | the great Colorado Mineral Palace, a 
Hollenbeck. F we Plymouth Rotk to the Sunset Sea, and | tions of Pasadena, Mt. Lowe anJ other| cause, in seeking a term to convey its | large and costly auditorium of medern- 
of Riverside | ; has subordinated every other people.) plaves of interast contiguous to Los! characteristics, some comparison with !zed Egyptian. architecture, whose 
ays and is at 
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n his path from shore to shore. The 
ess, and is at” ¢ Spaniard was a world-conquerer in his Peis ‘SOTEL GREEN, PASADENA. 
‘ day, and master of California before 
; of — wre a the Stars and Stripes had been devised. ‘ 
cette é The story of his subjugation of the || _— 
PS * southwestern portion of the New World| Angeles. Then the traveler is carried ; celebrated resortsof Europe was thought domes are supported by gilded columns, Ie 
' be » is the, most brilliant in modern history. | off inta the orange groves of Los Ange- | necessary. and this particular compari- | around whose bases are arranged plate- 
assistan‘{ > It is a story of unexampled deeds of } jes, Riverside, San Bernardino and other , Son most fitting. Such definition is no | glass cases filled with choice specimens 
of the Santa ; arms. Sword. and cross, and love of | counties: then switched off to Redondo, longer required. Santa Barbara is a/| of Colorado minerals, and containing 
— in CE re fame and gold, are inextricably inter-| santa Monica and other seaside resorts, | name that now everywhere evokes the ' what is said to be the most valuable 
‘“ woven with it. The Saxon epic is a and, before being let go, is carried off | soft picture of a rose-buried spot, more , collection of minerals in the worl. f 
States Ciredl more complex tale of obscure heroism, | {to Santa Catalina Island, which the | than a Village, less than a city, rising Sixty miles cast of Pueblo is La 
tion of ex-Jug of emigrant cavalcades, of pioneer) author likens to the Isle of Capri, a gently from the sea-rim by way of | Junta, which the traveler has already 
indrews of Se , homes, of business enterprise. The |} many-peaked mountain cap, varying | shaded avenue and plaza to the foot | passed through on his journey out to m 
practice. &: , in width from half a mile to nine miles, | of the gray Santa Ynez Mountains, | Los Angeles, and in a few hours more ff , 
| and more than twenty miles long. Sum- | above. whose peaks the condor loves ; he is back again in Chicago, better and 
; mer is the period of Santa Catalina’s | to soar; where, when with us (of the | wiser for the trip he has made. 
; greatest animation, for then, as in | frozen Bast) the wimter winds are most —— 
‘other lands, comes vacation. time. | bitter and ice and snow work a wicked 
; There after nightfall, the verandas and | will, every year they hold a riotous 
the beach are still, thronged with gay i carnival of flowers, unique Acadian 
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LOS AN GELES CHAMBER OF CO 


_ CORNER OF FOURTH AND BROADWAY, 


OS ANGELES CHAMBER OF | There are handsome, eapacious and{ Chamber of Commerce hox carried Where They Come From. 
COMMERCE is one of the charac- | Well-furnished offices, directors’ room, | off the lion's share of the awards. Vizitars to the Los Angclés Cham- 
teristic institutions of the progres- | members’ clubroom, ete, Entertainments. ber off Commerce éxhib& come from 
sive metropolis of the Southwest. It is - Work of he Seen The International Irrigation in a) parts of the world As cvidence 
known throughout the Pacific Coast as okt reget pas issued twenty-six gress of 1993; arrangements entirely | of the truth of this fact, a statement 
the most attractive, aggressive and 3 yt ets, Geacriptive of this country! in the hands of the chamber; several! hag been prepared, showing the lo- 
successful public institution of its sort | and its resources, with a total circula- hundred delegates: fifteen States,! cality from which visitors to the 
to be found in all this section. No sim- | tion of over seven hundred thousand. | seven foreign countries and the na-!| chamber registered during a single 
llar organization anywhere in the Un- Matter has been prepared for hun-| tional government represented. ‘month This does not by any nines 
ion has so large a membership in pro- dreds of eastern magazines and news- National Editorial Association of #0 newe- “ rag > 
portion to the population of the city in | P@aPer articles on this country. paper eu.tors. League of Press Clubs. Salt | *20W the total number of visftors, as 
which it exists. \ At the present time Statistics of crop returns have been| Lake City officials. Sepatorial Commission on | it. is estimated that not more than - 
, | Secured in large numbers from farmers, | Canadian Relations. Senate Commiitee CM) about one-fifth write their names in 
the chamber has 1000 members, all of | ana published. Commerce. Senate Committee on Arid Lands, 
whom paid an initiation fee of %, and Fif he a 1 : Brotherhood of Lomocgtive Firemen, _ First the register: nevertheless, the list of 
‘ty thousand colored — stickers,/ ponnsyivania Central excursion. Cider of | places foots up 'to.a grand total of 103. 
are taxed $1 a month for dues. Besides | bearing the words, “For -information Railway Conductors. State Horticultural So- ; 
these-members, the chamber has asso- | about Southern California write to the] ciety. Party of Chicago newspaper mn. Bos- Locality— No.) _Locality-~ No. 
ciated with it, in making its display, | Chambex of Commerce, Les Angeles,’ | ton fruit-dealers, New England grocers. So- 88/ South Wales ..... i 
the following counties: “Los Angeles, printed and scattered all over the | ciety of California Picnecrs. American Pomo- Alabama 16 APIA 
c owing counties. 405 eres, logical Society. La Fiesta, 1895 8; Samoa 1 
San Diego, San Bernardino, Riverside, world on envelopes, California. .. 745. Hanayana, “Japan. 1 
Orange and Vent This includes all Information was prepared for the Public Receptions. | Connecticut ....... :15 Bngiand ........... 12 
United States census. Reception to Supervisors. of Southern Call- | Colorado .......... 131. Brit sh Columbia.. 1 
the counties of Southern California, ex- Hundreds of thousands of sample] fornia. Reception to President of National | Delaware 17......., a AUSTRIA .ciacgess 1 
cepting one. copies of the daily papers of Los An-| Educational Assecciation. Reception to Sen- } Pistrict of “Coium- Canada 13 
Object of the Institution. geles city and their annuals have been] ator Perkins. Reception to Gen. Nelson A. 15 
listributed Miles. Reeeption to United States Railway | ee 
The chamber was founded nine years | @'Stributed. at. | Georgit 5 Sp 
Twenty thousand letters of inquiry} Mail Service, M.B Reception to Gov. At- | 299 Chile. 
aco, with the following objects: To answ red yé arly with liter ature and kirfson and party. Re epti. n to Order of id: Me raiso 2. 
foster and enccurage commerce, . to Railway Conductors. Two receptions to | exico 3 
mu ate es, Circulars of advice and information| vention, Reception to Congressman | lowa ...... 196 | Bristol, 
sist in securing a market for our prod- | printed and circulated among the farm- Hookef and party. Reception to Congressmen | Territory.. MIM 
ucts; to induce immigration, and the] ers, dealing with the raising of winter | Dovenor and party. Reception to Letter Car- | Kansas 169; M 
subdivision, settlement and cultivation | vegetables, beets for sugar, hog-raising, | Tiers of the United States. Nerepton to | ireland... 
of cur lands; to assist in the develop- | olive-growing, fruit-packing, etc., etc. | Natives Sons of the Golden West. Enier- | 
witerial séscarces of the , tainment of Assistant “SeCretary of War | *fipnesota .:..,... 63, Palermo, Italy-... 1 
business intercets of Southern Califor- Besides maintaining a permanent ex- | Printed Matter. 11} Windsor, Con.... 1 
nia, and to procure a suitable site and ‘ hibit of California_products in its own The followi es tab of dhe Michigan ......... 70: Liege, Belgium... 1 
building for the use of this association. | quarters, which has been visited by] ed Montana. 193 Frese, Nove 
The Quarters of the Chamher. haif a million of people, it has had] ? which Eng...: 2 
The Chamber of Commerce occupies of and participated. in four cit- application to | New Hampshire .. 29 Orangeville, Can.. 2 
h le h a a—thirg | 'VS fairs, visited by 100,000 people. the Chamber o onymerce, or mailed | Nepraska ......... 89; Manchester, Eag.. 2 
the whole of the second and , The Orange Carnival in Chicago, visited. | t® any address on ‘receipt of three! North Carolina 19’ Nogales, Mex...... 1 
stories of a new building which was] by 100,000 pecple. Three agricultural fairs, | cents postage for each pamphlet: New’ York’ ........ 3%: Denmark ........: jy 
erected for it on the southeast corner | @4!! successful and instructive. Regular ship- City and County of Les Angeles; published | New. Jersey ...... 18!' Cork, Ireland ..... 1 
of fourth and Broadway. The location ments of exhibits to “California on Wheels,"’ March, 1897. City and County of "Lbs An- New M« xico eevee . 12) Hamburg, Ger- 
is a peculiarly favorable one. in view |2 traveling exhibit visited by a million peo- | geles, Klondike edition, October, 1597. How a ee Pere 3) MANY ......-.0++s | 
id ple. The Southern California exhibit in the | We Grow, showing business blocks under con- Olilo Guaymas, Mex a 
ba the fact of the rapid dev elopment | Warld’s Columbian Exposition. The Southern | struction October 8, 1897. Lend of Promise, | Oregon ............ 22| Sax Horbia ....... 1 
which is going on in: that section of | California display at the.Midwinter Fair in | Los Angeles and Southern California; Nevem- | Oklahoma ........ 5 London, Eng...... 4 
the city. The structure was designed | San_Francisco. The permanent exhibit: main- | ber, 1°97, 100,000 copies. Health and Ciimate. | Pennsyivania ..... 150) Pompeii ........... 1 
especially for the use and accommoda- | tained for two years in Chicago, visited by | Prolific Seven. Orange County. Redlands. | Rhode Island ..... 10) Toronto, Can cnaeee 4 
tion of the chamber. half a million people. Display at the Na- | Pasadena. San Diego, Our Italy. Santa Bar- | Seuth Carolina ... 3%: Hamilton, Can. 1 
Exhibit R om ‘ tional Convention of Farmers’ Alliance, 1891. | bara, City and County. Ventura County Edi- | South Dakota .... 14 Prine> Albert, Can. 1 
oom, ce, ete. 4 Dieplay at the Dunkard eonfere nce, 1880, | tion, Sowthwestern Caijifornia and Scmi-tropic | Tennessee ........ 320 Gananoque, Can... 1 
The main portion of the building is | bibits prepared for lecturers yg gy ang antler. To CaHfernia and ack. The Pc- } Texas ............. 98; Liverpool, Eng.. 4 
Li : tt Exhibits sent to eastern fairs. Exhibit per- | mona Beacon, souvenir edition. Pen sketches | Virginia ........... 8, Belvedere ........ 
taken up with the exhibit room, which manently maintained in the Board of Trade | of Los Angeles. The Land of Sunshine Maga- | Vermont .......... 8 | Rollohausen .....-. a 
is 80x120 feet in size, and has a height | in San Francisco. Exhibit at Atlanta Cotton { zine. Winter and Summer Resorts. Catalina | Wieconsin ........ 63' Victoria .....+.... |. 
under the skylight of forty feet. Gal- | States and International Exposition. Exhibit | Island. Mt. Lowe to the Sea. Petroleum Fuel | Washington ...... 16' Juneau, Alaska.. 1 
leries of an average width of twenty | 4t Hamburg. Exhibit at Guatemala. and Manufactures. Sugar Beets. ix ciduous | West Virginia .... 16, Melbourne, Aus- 
feet overhang this exhibit room, and The chamber is now preparing an | Fruits and Winter Vegetabies. Citrus Fruits. | France ............ es 
ibit f he O ha Tr: Nuts of Los Angeles Olives in Los | Paris .............. 10}.Armenia .......... 1 
add to the total floor space available exhibit or..t e or ransmissis Angeles County. Die Provinz, Los Angel«s Bordeaux ; 4. Klondike, Alaska. ~ 2 
for purposes of display. The total area | sigpi International Hxposition. In} special editions of Los Angeles Times, Herald Pentgayomer, | Scotland .........- a 
thus provided is 15,680 square feet.!iaill of these large expositions the J and Express. 


| LosAngelesM ilitary A cadem Vs 


A 
‘School, 


Classical and Enolishi Boarding 


Beautilu'lw Located West of 
Westlake Park, 


Mr. 


Walter R, Fheat,, 
Manager, Los Angeles 


Dear Sir, 


| 


At the close of our son's 


first 
term in your, school, Mrs Gibson and:I wish to 
express to you our cordial appreciation of its 
excellent work and influence. 


At no ynrevious time have we been so 


fully satisfied with the interest which ho has 
shown or the progress which he has made; this 
too, without detrincnt to his health. 


Wishing you and his teachers a Merry 


Sincerely yours, 


Christmas and a alg sperous and Happy New Year, 
I an, 


Grenville C.. Emery, 
tierace A. Brown, LL. 


Mailed tree upon application. 
WALTER R. WHEAT, 5 Hein P.O. Box 193, te Angeles, 


Boys as young as cight years are received. 
Dastern parents. whose sons canaot stand the severe winters of t 
Our illustrated catalogue telis better than an advertisement can what the schoo! has 


an 


(Extract from Los Angeles Times Dec. 17, 1897.) 


Excellent Work Don: at the Military 
Academy. 


In the streets of Los Angeles now and 
again is seen asmart, well set up young fel- 
tow ina neat grav uniform, very much like 
that worn by the West Point cadets. It is 
also not_uniike the Whittier uptform, but 
the bors that wear it are particwlariy un- 
like the Whittier boss 

They are the cadets of the Los Angele: 
Military Academy, the only military boarid- 
ing school in Southern Caltfornui. This 
school is managed by W. IK Wheat. the son 
of an army officer, and a young nan who 
has himre!if undergone the saiutary disci- 
pline of a military education. The cadets 
are the sonsof a number of weaithv and 
prominent citizens of Los Angeles, and also 
include boys from Bastern cities who have 
been sent to grow up intosturdy manhood 
in the sunshine of Southern Callflfornia. 

The school itseit is perched on a hill about 
amile beyond Westlake Park, in one of the 
loveliest spots between the city and the Ca- 
huenga Valley. The main bullding stands 
in the center of a 15 acre campus, which 
gives ample room for the ball gro cnds, ten- 
nis-court, parcde grounds, bicycie and run- 
ning track, over which the boys turn thein- 
selves loose during the hours of recreation, 
The océan breeze sweeps straight up the 
valley, tempering the warmth of the sun- 
shine aud giving a crisp tang to the air. 

About one hundred yards from the school 
is the “home.”’ a pleasant, home-like place, 


where the younger boys are kept under the _ 


motherly care of Mra. ‘Wheat. mother of the 
manager. The older bors live in the main 
building, with the exception of some of the 
city scholars, wholive athome. The mode 
ot life is almost exactly the same as at West 
Point, from reveille at to taps at 9:3) 
mm. Thedrill. insgegtion, etc, are under 
the charge of the military instructor, and a 
competent corps ot teachers attend to the 
several classesinthe schoolrooma ... 

The boys care for their own roomsin true 
military fashion, and so welldo they do it 
that not a speck of dust can be fuund any- 
where. On the lower flooristhe playroom. 
where the boys are allowed to racket all 
they please, so long as they do not indulge 
in rough or disorderly conduct. Each boy 
has a locker which Is sacred to his own pos- 
session, and Acre he keeps a choice assort- 
ment of bats, balls. Indian ciubls, and other 
paraphernalia so necessary tothe happiness 

any of any weli-reguiated boy... 

it an ideal piace for the training of boys 
intothat best product of modern civilization 
American gentleman, and the boys 
themselves are the best example of the 


good effect of the healty, outdoor Hte and 


military discipline. 


fe are desirous of tak- 
e Fast, find the loca- 


The above shows that our labors are sneredeied Many parents tn our very midst do not know our school and hence cannot realize the thorough work we are doing. not only in 
the preparation of boys for college—but for the practical work of lite of those who cannot go to college. 
ing bovs early—before lazy or inaccurate ways of thinking and doting are developed. 
tion of Los Angeles Academy especially sultable—in fact, an tdeal home for their boys. 
done, What it is doing and whatit hopes to do, 
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FOR THE SPORTSMAN, 


HE wild chorus that wakes the hills like a dox- 
ology in pandemonium when the hounds open on 
the fresh trail of the deer starts the pulge bounding 
but little higher than the heavy thump,” bump, 
k-thump, with which all four feet of the mule deer strike 
the ground at once as he springs from his bed before the 
stealthy foot of the still hunter. And nothing so re- 
wards the hunter for hours of toil and patience as to 
trip the wily rover with a single bullet as he surges 
| swiftly away in the most erratic career of any animal 
 . that lives. No animal has more springy limbs; he re- 
ft joices in the lofty bounds that make him so hard to hit 
more than the red deer does in his rolling canter, and 
je the heavy blow with which he strikes the ground with 
ot all feet at once sends him again aloft with an easy grace 
that leaves the bullet below him, unless good luck unites 
with the highest skill. Among the heaviest boulders 
— _ that stud the roughest hillside he plays like the hum- 
. : ming bird in a cluster of roses, dashes through the stiff 
mae red arms of the manzanita as though it were but a 
shadow, while the thorny green branches of the ever- 
green lilac seem but to stimulate him to go like a can- 
non ball through the dense green of the wild cherry. 
One feels that he has done something when one stops the 
wavy line of glistening gray, and none who know the 
mule deer well would have him straighten a curve of 
his winding flight. 

In spite of rapid settlement which has climbei the last 
A slope of arable land that swells upward into the great 

hills, the mule deer is still fairly plentiful in Southern | 
California, and with the increasing protection it is now | 
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receiving, will be even more plentiful 
in the future. For the nurseries of 
heavy chaparral of the larger hills are 
still comparatively unbroken. And 
even where Settlement has invaded the 
nooks of the lower hills deer know’ 680 
vell how to take care of themselves 
hat they still flourish within sound ef 
the settier’s house. As in all countries 
they have here their periods of shifting 
range, often for no apparent reason ex- 
cept to see the world, so that a range 
that is good today may be quite bare 
next month, and vice versa. But one 
who knows how to hunt can soon find 
where they are, while there is scarcely 
a country where the tyro can do better 
than in-the greater part of the rolling 
hills of the fower ranges. 

Hounds are very little used for this 
hunting, as in most of the land the air 
is quite dry, and water hardly frequent 
enough in the hiMs to keep a dog’s nose 
in good order. In the mountains where 


there is plenty the deer have no regular | 


runwdys, and as they care nothing 
about the roughness of the ground, are 
as liable to plunge down the steep eide 
of a deep ravine as to run along a 
smoother ridge. Even in the 


and few can tell what a good 


liable, 
Cut still hunting is good 


runway is. 


enough for any one, while the majority 


love it better for the skill it calls forth 
rather than the more tumultuous up- 
roar of the drive with dogs. The lat- 
ter is very fine as long as the music 
rolls your way in echoing crescendo, 
but there are too many times when it 
dies away in ‘appalling diminuendo 
which consumes your soul with envy at 
the prospect of some other 
getting game that by all the laws of 
prapriety should have come to you. 
When it takés the latter course you 
Know your harp is on the willow, but 
in still hunting hope ever’ brightens 
until the day is done. 

Hunting is rapidly becoming so fash- 
ionable in America that hundreds now 
enjoy the pursuit of the deer where but 
dozens did a few years ago. And in- 
terest grows in the chase as the deer 
steadily keeps pace with. improvements 
in rifles. He rarely stops now to look 
When he hears a noise. He takes for 
granted the meaning of a footstep on 
the ground and can tell to a certainty 
Whether the step of a horse, is any 
heavier for bearing a man. 
relies more on speed of foot than on 
hiding in heavy brush and thinks the 
next township quite as safe as he used 
to consider the next section. 

In scarcely any part of the Union is 
— hunting so comfortable as here. 

ere are still hundreds of places 

where one may get a shot in an hour's 
walk from a settler’s house instead of 
being compelled to camp out, as -in 
most countries. And, as about ell the 
>hunting is before the season of rain, 
camping is the simplest in the world 
and generally such a pleasure in itself 
that one feels well repaid for a few 
days’ outing even if not skillful enough 
to stop the scudding gray. No one but 
a tenderfoot ever bothers with a tent 
unless very late in the year, while the 
amount of bedding and other things re- 
quired may here be*reduced to the low- 
est point consistent with comfort any- 
where in the world. Many a one makes 
a comfortable camp and goes on a long 
trip with only one horse, putting some 
of the bedding under the saddle and 
riding all the way. But through meet 
of the country good roads run so near 
the hunting ground, while there are so 
many other portions over av hich a 
wagon may be driven with a true-pull- 
ing team, that the majority. of hunters 
go in that way. : 

There is something about the deer 
that in all countries appeals irresistibly 
to the sportsman: Many a one is satis- 
fied with one elk or one moose, many 
quickly tire of hunting antelope, but 
the deer is so wary and tricky in so 
many ways, he is found 
ever-varying scenes that one who has 
once felt the charms of his pursuit 
never tires of it. Other large came 
flees at onte fram civilization, but the 
deer laughs at all the ordinary stages 
of it. Especially is this the case here 


where the heavy chaparral! of the rough. 


hills affords him a home from which 
he will never be driven. He cannot 
here be enticed to the salt lick, chased 
into water to have his throat cut by 
some butcher while a high-priced guide 
holds his tail to keep him from jJump- 
ing into the boct. He yields not to 
curiosity in the fire hunt and. cannot 
be trapped or snared.-: Equally vain 
is every other attempt to hunt him by 
any unfair means. One must meet him 
on even terms with. superior eyes, 
knowledge of his habits and skill with 
the best of rifles matched against his 
wonderful nosey his keen ears, and eyes 
that, next to those of the antelope, are 
the quickest to detect a motion of any- 
thing that lives. 


THE BEAR. 


gave California such a reputation 

still survive in the Sierra Madre 
range and connecting mountains of 
Southern California. Within thirty 
miles of Los Angeles‘are still enough 
to make a handsome hag if they could 
be got together, and any cone who wants 
bear tracks to follow can quickly find 
plenty so large that he may wish he 
had stayed at-home. The black bar is 
also at home in the same ranges, 


Gave of the great bears that once 


‘though in much larger numbers. The 


mountains of Tehachepi, where the 


joins Venture and the northern part of 
Los Angéies county, probably cuntain 
as many black bears yet as any part 


parts of it, such as San Emidio Moun- 
tain, probably contain more grizzlies 
than any other place. A vast area lies 
there of country all unsettled, and he 
bears fatten on manzanita, wild plums 
and acorns, with beef for a change, 
range over the whole with little to 
trouble them. 

‘By those who have never hunted 
him, the bear is generally deemed @ 
slow and stupid animal... But the dull 
and clumsy air he wears in captivity is 
all put on. No smarter animal lives, 
and while not’the quickest, he is quick 
enough for all the practical reqyire- 
ments of an interview with anything 
on two legs. The deer often falis a 
victim to his superior judgment, which 
decides that there is no particular dan- 


lower 
hills their movements are none too re-: 


watcher. 


He 


ger about some noise, and that it would 
be better to wait a bit and see rather 
| thamtake the chances of wasting leg 
| enefgy for nothing. But the bear al- 
ways reasons the other way, his forty- 
league legs are not a bit stingy of their 
untiring reserve, while he never stops 
for a second sniff of tainted air, and 
never trusts his eyes to tell a maf 
from a stump, as a deer will general y 
do if the man is at rest. Many have 
thought that a bear cannot run well, 
especially the grizzly. But no man 
who ever led the procession ever 
thought so for over half a second. It 
takes considerable of a horse to run 
away from that same clumsy-looking 
brute, while there are plenty of dogs 
that cannot run into a black bear, if 
the bear has anything of @ start. 

No dnimal is master: of as many 
tricks as the bear, and the black bear 
is probably the only animal that, in 
snow, can take his back track and walk 
in it so closely for hundreds of yards 
that you will not notice it until the 
trail suddenly comes to an end. Even 
then it may take considerable trouble 
in following it back to find where he 
has turned suddenly off under some log 
or sOme other place that wil!l deceive 
you and gone off on a tangent. On 
snow most other animals’ may be 
tracked and overtaken at least the sec- 
ond day, and most all of them may be 
tracked to their dens. But those who 
ever overhauled a bear In a stern chas=, 
even when he was not alarmed can al- 
most be counted on one’s fingers, while 
those who have tracked them to their 
winter hiding places are almost as 
scarce. They go and keep going until 
| they tire out the pursuer, and what 
they do then no one has yet found out. 

The law makes no cloge season for 
the bear, as he generally closes it for 
himself. In berry or acarn time bears 
may sometimes be caught feeding in 
the morning or evening, but generally 
there is little use in trying to still- 
hunt them, on account of their extraor-: 
dinary sagacity. A bear never leaves 

hereahouts lying around loose but 
carries them with him, though he has 
been known to forget himself and 
leave them in the next county. Conae- 
quently the surest way to hunt him is 


| citine of all 
_plehty ef ground here on which this can 


such | 


with dows, and this is also the most ex- 
field sports. There is 


still be done, but or? must have a good 
mountain horse and be a rough rider 
to have any ‘certainty of being in at 
the finish. 
California has plenty of horses thait 
Will carry you anywhere a man can 


co without using his hands, and take 


you through brush as fast as your 
whiskers will alluw, but good bear 
degs do not spring from -the Kennel 
Register, and can rarely be found at 
the doe pound: If you start out with a 
score that look duly savage and would 
snaitch ot a lee on a bicycle in:great 
syle, abhout sixteen may be relied on 
to be wrder tne Kitchen stove in les 
than na'f an hour from 
catch scent of a bear. 


Of the other 


| four two or three will be in good: order 
| for boloenoea a littie later, while the sur- 


viwor, if he ever recovers, may make a 


very good bear dog, combining erit 
‘with prudence in a manner quite 
charming. 


When one ts equipped with a pack 
of dogs gathered by tnis survival of the 
fittest, a bear, great or small, hae a 
life work before him greater than any 
“apostle of theosophy. The largest griz- 
ziv may rage and slash around but 
there is nothing to hit. By the time,the 
big claws, like the teeth of an old- 
fashione.. cradle, whirl around to 
gather the clamorous crop they furrow 
nothing but empty air, while two or 
three sete of teeth are anchored in the 
ponderous rear before its owner can 
get it swung around out of reach. With 
such generalship you can walk with 
aafety up to the biggest grizziy-—if your 
horse will let. y°u—and if you are mean 
enough to take such an unfair advant- 
age of him you can pick a place where 
the first shot will be quite certain to 
settle matters; provided, always, that 
he is not large enough to carry all the 
dogs on his back at once toward you 
like a deer with so many fat ticks stick- 
ing to his hide. é 

The black bear does not enjoyemuch 
of this nonsense, and makes for a tree 
from the crotch of which Ke: looks 
down upon the gang of dogs and men 
with vast contempt.. You can generally 
cell him down at your leisure, but will 
get more fun out of it by cutting the 
tree down and starting him off on an- 
other race. The dogs will be quite sure 
to overhaul him egain, though I will 
not guarantee the distance within 
which it will happen. But you had het- 
ter take him as he runs. the next time, 
ao as to give him no chance to strike a 


Sierra Nevada swings around to jo!n | fifty-foot sequoia, ax-handles being a 
the coast range, where Kern county jittle short in this country. Shooting @ 


of the United States of equa! size, while- 


the time they. 


bear from a tree is not a matter to 
which one looks back with pride, and 
most all those who have done it say 
they are ‘ashamed of it. But the chase 
is the greatest of all the exciting times 
of the field, worth many days of pa- 
tient waiting to see, and one that will 
ever rise bright in memory when all 
other scenes are dimmed with years. 


‘SMALL GAME. 
By Jaro von Schmidt. 


PEOPLE visiting California are 
amazed -at’ its many beauties, 
the softness of its climate, its 


eternal sunshine, its great abundance. 


and variety of luscious fruit, its end- 
less grain flelds and 
flora, but few realize how well stocked 
it is with small game of all kinds. 
The hunter who is investigating will 
find: The Sandhill Crane, the Swan, the 


fail 


its permanent 


the northern coast by the natives, who 
find willing purchasers at the many 
mining camps and fish-canning facto- 
ries. The eggs of geese and ducks are 
gathered whether they are fresh or in- 
cubated, (and, therefore, unfit for hu- 
man food,) and sold by the carfload. 

If this vandalism is not stopped by 
our Legislature, our Cviast will be soon 
stripped of their visitors from «the 
North, who add so much pleasure. to 
our sportsmen and to our table every 
and winter. The present game 
laws of California are now fairly good, 
and it is hoped will be enforced more 


and more as the citizens of the United 
States see more plainly the absolute 
necessity of protection. 


The numerous gun clubs of Califor- 
nia are aiding the Game and Fish Com- 
missioners in their effort to | preserve 
to California its famous aburidance of 
small game. 

The San Joaquin 
which has done more in 
than any other institutio 


Shootin; 
at Wirection 
f that kind, 


has imported and liberated nearly two 
hundred Oregon pheasants and Arizona 
_quail. This club is located on the fa- 
mous San Joaquin ranch, in Orange 


Can*da Goose, the Hutch'ns Goose the. 


Checker-breasted or Laughing Goose, 
the Snow Goose, the Brant, the. cele- 
brated Canvasback Duck, thé Red 
Head, the Mallard Duck, the Wood 
Duck, the Gedwall, the Sprigg or Pin- 
tail, the Widgeon, the Spoonbill or 
Shoveler, the Tufted Duck, the Ruddy, 
the Golden Eye, the Merganser, ‘the 
Cinnamon Teale, tthe Green-winged 
Teale, the Buffalo Head, the Blue Bill, 
the Sickle-bill Curlew, the Esquimaux 
Curlew, the American Aveoset, the 
Stilts, the Glossy Ibis, the Bull- 
headed Plover, the Upland Plo- 
ver, the Kildeer Plover,” the Eng- 
lish Snipe, the Red-breasted Sripe, 
the Grass Snipe, the Pivy Snipe, the 
Mountain Quail, the Valley Quail, the 
Partridge, the Mud Hen, Virginia Rail, 
the Lesser Rail, the Jack Rabbit or 
Hare, the Cottontail, the Sage Rabbit, 
the Tree Squirrel, the Ground Squirrel, 
the Big Ring-necked Pigeon and the 
dove. Most of the water fowl]. breed in 
the north, even as far as Alaska and 
the Arctic. Nature has wisely provided 
that ducks lay from twelve to twenty 


eggs for one setting, but when the set-_ 


ting is destroyed, they lay eight to 
twelve eggs, and éven when the second 
setting is lost, they will, in many in- 
stances, have a third nest with six 
to eight eggs. This provision of nature 
alone has saved our wild fuwl from 
extermination.as therapidly-increasing 
population and the great demand in 
the markets, our improved firearms 
and the onslaught of the merciless pot- 
hunter have made fearful havoc among 


, them. 


Now a new danger threatens, which 
is more serious yet. It is the wholesale 
gathering of eggs in Alaska and on 


county, and has of late, by | shutting 
off the ocean tide, transformed worth- 
less salt sloughs into sweetwager lakes 
of more than 1000 acres in extent. 
Those sloughs and flats that were for- 
merly only either barren or partly cov- 
ered with salt grass’ are now covered 
with sweet water. 

Its flora has consequently, changed 
into a sweetwater flora, supplying vast 
quantities of duck food and fine cover 
for breeding places. The permanent 
submersion of the land causes a rank 
growth of the pond weed (Potomage'on 
pectinatus,) which isithe favorite food 
of the Canvasback Duck. .- 
Thoveands of tons of this natural 
uck food is grown during the summer 
months, the growth being so rank that 
it impedes the use of boats for the time 
being. Besides its natural feod, from 
16,000 to 18,000 pounds of the best wheat 
is fed to the ducks during each season. 
Here thousands of ducks now nest 
and raise their brood, unmolested by 
animal or human vermin. Here it is 
where these ducks, when grown, an- 
nually meet their brethren on their 
migrating tour from the frozen North 


to the great southern duck hostelry at — 


the head of Newport Bay. | 
It cught to be the aim of every shoot- 
ing club to ‘feed and to protect the 


game the whole year round, taking only : 


a limited portion of the annual increase 
as a reward for the food and = pro- 
tection given them, instead of, as is 
too, often the case, trying only to 
slaughter the greatest number of birds 
at the least. possible expense and with 
the least possible trouble. 


‘It is our beunden duty to preserve 


‘our game to our children as it was left 


to us by our forefathers. 


U 
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OWEVER much we may enjoy the tumbling hills 
from which one can look over wide expanses of 

green orchard and meadow to the shimmering 

face of the distant ccean, there are few who do 
not also love the deep cafion that shuts out all but the 
blue sky above. Nothing in Southern California is more 
pleasant than the mountain brook that foams and swiris 
between the rugged hills, and it grows ever more charm- 
ing with increasing wildness of the cafion and swifter 
rush of its waters, as we ascend it to where the little 
streams that form it trickle from banks of almost eter- 
nal snow. The great mountains that sleep so hazily 
blue in the distant sky seem to the stranger mere ridges 
of high-piled sterility, are a world within themselves 
and one who for the first time passes the gateway where 
some stream comes out upon the plain meet a revelation. 

What wonder, then, that when the ist of April re- 
leases the arm of law the lover of out of doors-hies 
him with light rod and creel to see the first trout of 


the season break the circling pool, or flash in the rapids 


that sparkle below it? The trout is among fish what 


the woodcock is among birds. It has its peculiar at- 


traction that none can explain, an attract 

dependent of size, and still more 
It is because it is the purest gem of life that earth can 
show. . No bird, no animal, no fish compares with it. 
Many birds surpass it in intensity of color, but none in 
beauty; nothing excels it in grace, while nowhere ig 


there such another condensation of equal energy and 


in equal compass. 

‘o other game or fish has such a charm 

home that it is a pleasure in itself to a ie naan 
one likes to lie down and doze away the middle of the 
day to the music of the waters beneath the solemn shades 
of the great alders that in places interlock their heads 
into an arcade above them. But, as in all the sports of 
the fleld, the principal charm lies in the skill requiraa 
to get even a bite. The trout is about the only fish 
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that seems to have an irftuitive know!l- 
edge of man and his way-. Tame as 
they may be in the brooks the step 
of man has never invaded, trout are 
still very wild compared with any 
other fish. No fish so puzzles the tyro, 
and many of its ways are a puzzle 
even to the expert. The ever-chang- 
ing moods of the trout make it so 
impossible to calculate his tastes and 
movements with accuracy, that even 
the expert has. often to make a new 
study of the subject art every new 
brook, or at every change of weather, 
Water or time of day. 

No fish so puzzles the tyro. The 
number of times one can fish, where 
trout are so abundant that you can 
see them at any time of day, yet 
pwithout getting even a nibble, no 
matter how carefully concealed, or 
how delicate the tackle, is one of the 


greatest of surprises. And almost as 
great a surprise is the number . of 
times you can pull on the line after 


mastéring the difficulty of getting a 
bite, and yet not Jand a fish, or even 
raise one clear of the water. There 
are plenty of men who have fished 
dozens of times where trout were both 
plenty and tame, yet never caught 
one, and have given it up as a hope- 
less task. The combtnation of quick- 
ness, firmness of touch, yet delicacy 
res striking, they seem unable to mas- 
er. 

The skill necessary to do much with 
the trout not only makes it so attrac- 
tive, but enables it to live practically 
forever in streams from which all other 
fish can be exterminated. So ‘that in 
spite of the number of anglers the 
trout survives in every stream where 
he ever ways known, and is found in al- 
most very mountain brook of any size 
and permanence. The native is the 
cut-throat trout, but the rainbow has 
been planted in some of the streams 
and thrives wonderfully.. No attempt 
has yet been made to stock the streams, 
but with that care there would. be 
more than enough trout) for all. As ft 
is, the experts and the bungiers who 
get in carly have most of the fish- 
ing. In some of the large arpntificial 


lakes like Bear Valley and Lake Hemet, | 


the trout grow very lerge, running to 
eight or ten pounds. and one who un- 
derstands them well can take some 
splendid fish almost any time after the 
season opens. 

The big game fish of the ocean are 
egain awake in early spring, and some 
of them are ready for the tyro att any 
time in the winter. The big ocean 
mackerel, called the yellowtail, can cut 
yeur fingers, snap your line or run out 
600 feet of it before you fairly realize 
that you have a bite, while the smaller 
mackerel, called the bonito, and weich- 
ing six or seven pounds, is one of the 
most gamey fish for his weight to be 
found in any waters. Before the winter 
is over the barracuda, a handsome 
ocean pickerel, is on hand in great 
schools, from which one so disposed 
can almost fill a boat in a few hours 
if his arms will hold out. The jewfish, a 
great bass running up to 400 pounds, 
is ready to make it lively for the ex- 
pert at most any time of the year, 
while the tuna surpasses’the famed tar- 
pon in rush and strength, and calls 
for all the skill and endurance of the 
angler. Then there are sea trout and 
various other fish for those who like 
something less obstreperougs, and in the 
kelp there are many kinds of deep- 
water fish that make good sport for 
those who like something still more 
e quiet. 

Thousands enjoy the ocean fishing the 
long season through, and on no other 
sea is it so certain, safe and comfort- 
able as on the smooth waters that lie 
south of Point Concepcion. The great 
ocean is so peaceful that the common- 
est boats can sail it with safety in most 
all weather, while squalls are some- 
thing quite unknown, and the winter 
storms always give a day or twos’. no- 
tice. Nowhere is the fishing more cer- 
tain, for there are so many kinds of 
fish that some of them. are always 
.ready to do full duty. The even temper- 
ature that marks this coast, and the 


long erray of cloudless days add still | 
| prepared, the cured yellowtail 


more to the pleasures of the ocean: and 
in midwinter, unless a storm is upon 
the waters, the sky is almost as soft as 
in summer. And when tired of larger 
fish one can He in the sun upon the 
deck of the boat and watch the silvery 
wings of the flying-fish as they clear 
the rolling billows, see the.white or 
gray pelicans dive into the home of the 
fish, while the porpoise rolls in shining 


curves above the wave, or the seal- 


‘raises his glistering head to inspect 
you, while farther out a column of 
snowy spray marks the path of the 
great whales wandering from the 
equator to the pole. 

— T. 8S. VAN DYKE. 


This nation’s immense musical col- 
lection is soon to become accessible to 
the people for the first time in its ex- 
istence. Within the past -few weeks 
the whole collection, which -has been 
steadily growing for the past half cen- 
tury, has been removed to the new 
library of Congress, where a special 
department will be given up to it, and 
it will before long be made ava lable 
to the public. .Its burial in the Capitol 
has been so complete that there was 
no possibility of getting at any of its 
contents. The collection comprises 
166,000 separate compositions, without 
counting bound volumes of music. 
Among the latter are English madri- 
gals, Scotch, Irish and Welsh ballads, 
folk song of Scandinavia, Chinese and 
Hindoo music. The opening of this 
vast collection of music to the public 
will afford musicians opportunities 
hitherto unknown. 


SAN PEDRO 
FISHERIES. 


N THE days before the coming of 
the irreverent Saxon, every village 
and hamiet of Southern California 
had its patron saint, with some _ to 
spare for flestas and other special oc- 
casions. It was to Peter, the fisher 


saint, that the  swarthy . Spaniard 
prayed in the old days, as he hoisted 
the brown sails of his picturesque 
craft and went forth upon the beauti- 
ful bay dedicated to that patron, and 
to Peter the Neapolitan and Portu- 
guese fishermen of San Pedro still offer 
up their petitions as they set forth for 
their daily catch. Their German and 
Norwegian confreres are less pious, 
and, like their northern ancestors, in 
| their viking strongholds, put all their 
faith in “luck”’—and their own strong 
arms. Side by side, in their rude huts, 
these old-world fishpts dwell, a quaint, 
interesting,- haif-aquatic, old-world 
community, with here and there a 
descendant of those hardy 
fishers of the New England coast who 
fought the battles of our early naval 
war, and conquered the English sea- 
men by their superior skill as sailors. 

It was particularly fortunate that St. 
Peter was chosen as the guardian ,of 
this interesting bit of coast, for San 
Pedro “holds the key,’ not only of the 
commerce of the vast Southwest, but 
of the great fishing industry of South- 
ern California. Those wide flelds of 
ocean that are “neither ploughed nor 
sown by man,”’ yield annually th@u- 
sands of dollars to the 
vester. All the year round he “Ray 
' busy himself at his trade, and his ngs 
and lines may gather gold as did the 
fabled fisherman of the eastern legend. 

The fichermen of New England must 
brave the dangers of wild and wintry 
seas to gain their livelihcod, but the 
fishermen of Southern California may 
live at all seasons in his boat, if he so 
desires, and in calm waters and under 
blue skies, ply his calling at ali sea-. 
sons. 

There is no portion. of the waters 
that encircle the globe where edible 
fish are more plentiful than in the Pa- 
cific Ocean along the shores of South- 
ern California, and the possibilities of 
these fishing grounds are said, by the 
most eminent experts, to rival the 
North Atlantic fisheries in their most 
prolific days. 

Early in April, when the yellowtail 
begin to run, the fisher puts out two or 
three thousand feet of line, upen which 
are several hundred hooks, and hauls 
up a catch that would. make an eastern 
fisherman’s eyes bulge with astonish- 
ment. A little later in the year he 
drops a line into fifty or sixty fathoms 


| the deep 
‘rock cod and groupers as are unknown 


/mesh and variety known to his craft, 
_and all stained a dull brown to deceive 
the wary prey. 
-ecolored, and upon the blue waters they 


of water, off some shoal or bank, and 
yields him such toothsome 


in other oceans. His nets are of every 


His sails, too, are thus 


take strange tints and ruddy colors 
that make them a delight to the eye of 
the artist. : 

The barracuda is one of;the choicest 
of Southern California fish, and _ so 
valuable is it as a food that the United 
States Fish Commission has attempted 
to transplant it to warm Atlantic 
waters. Barracuda isp sert in ice to 
nearly all of the inland cities of the 
Middle West;-and, although the exor-. 
bitant freight rates in times past have 
operated unfavorably against the de- 
velopment of this industry,’ California 
is already famous for i barracuda 
and its smoked yellowtail. Thousands 
of pounds of both of smoked and salted 
yellowtail are sold in the marketa of 
the Central and Western States, and a 
large portion of this is taken off the 
coast near San Pedro and in neighbor- 
ing waters. More delicate in flavor, and ~ 
less fibrous than sturgeon similarly 
is a 

reat favorite in the mining camps of 

é Rockies, and in those markets 
where salted and smoked fish is in /- 
great demand. 

The yellowtail season in these waters 
is closely followed by the barracuda 
runs, which continue until October. 
The bonito loves the warm August 
weather, and mackere!, smelt and rock, 
cod are perennial dwellers off this’ 
coast, so the professional fisherman. 
can be employed all the year round, 
and fish-packing and shipping eStab- 
lishments need know no dull season. 

Selted mackerel is one of the favor- 
ite sea foods of the world, and South- 
ern California mackerel are destined to. 
become popular throughout the entire 
West. In a fresh state it is a most 
pleasing fish, but salted, it ranks with 
the New England product, the only dif- 
ference being the skill in curing the 
latter, and skill will increase here with 
practice in handling the fish. Many tons 
of mackerel are annually shipped’ from 
San Pedro to the States west of the 
Mississippi, and in the local markets 
they find a ready sale. 

Halibut and the various delicate flat 
fish caught in. the shallow water near 


‘and -dried 


the venture has met with marked en- 
couragement and = success. Sardines 
move in shoals in the warm waters off 
the Southern California Coast, and are 
taken by the ton in purse nets. The San 
Pedro cannery is equipped'to hapdlie 
fifty tons a week, and cures them ac- 
cording to the French process. Sixty 


pérsons are employed in this industry, | 
and among them $50,000 in wages was | 


distributed last year. 

Sardines are taken in from forty-five 
to fifty fathoms of water, and age soon 
as they are brought in they are cleaned 
and placed in strong brine. After the 
entire pack is ready the fish are flaked 
in the warm out-door air. 
They’ are then boiled 
Olive oil and packed for the 


and thousands of cases were shipped 
Fast last year, and found ready sa!-, 
even in- New York and Boston. The 
largest demand for these’. sardines 


fn California 
market, | 
after having been carefully eacrted for.) 
the purpose, Several grades are canned, | 
‘| eheaply carried 
cities, 


comes from the Western and South- 
western Statca, and by many persons 
the Catifornia sordine is erteemed 
more highly than the Mediterrancan 
product. 

The San Pédro cannery is the only 
one on the Pacific Coast. The veriety 
of sardines found in these waters Is 
the same that ehounds in the Medi- 
terranean Sea and off the cast coast 
of Asia. 

When the Salt Lake read is built 
and the deep-water harbor ot San Pe- 


|.dro permits the entrance of the world’s 
cemmerce upon _the nearest tide-water 
| between the castern and coasts 


of the United States, the intra-mon- 
tane cities and towns will shore in the 
benefits of the Southern California fish- 
ing-industry. With the opening of the 
Nicaragua Canal our sea food may _be 
to North Atlantie 
and the Southern California 
fisheries become the most important 
in the United Statea. 


A Residence Section In the City of 
Los Angeles. 


‘ 


0 


| 


All improvements strictly first class. 

Twelve minutes’ ride from the business center. 

A few blocks from the famous Adams and Figueroa streets, 
Paved and curbed streets, gas and electricity. 


Three Electric Car Lines. 
I have just started the erection of four handsome homes, 
to be first-class in every respect, with all modern improvements 


and decorated superbly throughout. These will be for sale at. 
actual cost, or will exchange for Chicago, New York or Boston 


property, 


_ -T[have at present only two houses left for sale in this tract, 
both up to date in every particular, | 
~~~ Lots in this tract for sale only to those who will improve. 
For further information, c:ll or write to 


THOS. 


= 


-At office on tract, Corner Main and Jefferson Streets. 


Winterless climate,mountain 


BEND COLONY Tehama Co., Cal. scenery, prolific soil, abun- 
3 Idance of water, cheap fuel, comfort, heaith and happiness 


Located in the very center of one of the most beatiful semi-tropic valleys in the 


world. Second in size and first in fertility: of all on the Pacific Coast. 


nificent and aj! inspiring in its grandeur. 


Though ever in sight of the seven-thousand-foot snow-eap, reared fourteen 


Its scenery is mag- 


thousand 


feet aloft by mighty Shasta, the beautiful valicy has a winterless climate of Southern 


California. 


Popular resorts are within and around it; Same is plentiful and fishing good. 


Thé great Horse Shoe Bend of the Sacramento River gives it a 
= three sides of the tract of about three equare miles upon which it is built. 


mame and bounds 


Its bottom lands are a rich, black, sandy loam; twelve to thirty feet deep, underlaid 


with a stratum of gravel yielding pure, cool water. 


Another soil is that reddish decom- 


posed granite, so very prolific in California for citrus fruits. 


Throughout this State irrigation essential. 
dance for irrigation has been provided under a model 


Ample water has a great value: abun- 
system, and is deeded with the 


land in quantities sufficient for all pur ses, and no rental, 
Here alfalfa, best of all forage plan 4, grows luxuriantly, yielding three or four crops 


per year, with a ready market of from $8.00 to $12.00 per ton. 


Wheat, one of the inain 


crops of the valley, yields twenty-five buthels to the acre, barley and oats about thirty. 


Potatoes, tobacco and grapes grow wonderfully. 
The largest single vineyard in the world is only a few miles away. Both land and cli- 


mate are perfectly adapted to all 
and fig do admirably. 
California. 


kinds of deciduous fruits 
The orange matures four to six weeks earlier than in Southern 


and nuts. Orange, lemov 


Many families are already scttled in the colony. All have orchards, gardens and s‘ock. 


‘A good school‘and postofice are maintain d in the center of the tract. 
Malaria 


Timber is plentiful and very cheap. 


is Unknown. The locality, in short, {fs 


truly ideal for the upbuilding of a home, comfort, health and happines& being the objects 


desired. 
“Why pay three or four prices 
turns and climate than we offer? 


in Southern California for the same land, better’: re- 


For further descriptive matter, prices and terms, address egies Spa 


McCALLOUGH & BROKAW, Owners, 


P.O. Box 571, Los Angeles, Coal. 


RED BLUFF, CAL 


the shore find ready sale in the coast 
cities and tovwris, and with the open- 
ing up of the Salt Lake road the icing | 
and packing of fish will receive a 
stimulus that will make that branch 
of industry an important source of 
wealth to this section. 
Within the past two years sardine 


fishing and packing has become an es- 
tablished industry at San Pedro, and 


Holiday Thoughts. 


Come; see our large line of Mahogany, 
Flemish, Malachite, forest green and 
golden oak chairs. 


W. S. ALLEN, 332-334 S. Spring-St. 
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| Douses, Old and Rew. 


By John P.Krempel, Architect. 


S THE conditions surrounding the lives of the 
people of early California, climatically, were the 
same as surround us of modern California, the 
inaccessibility.of lumber and building materials 
and the isolated position of this country at that time 
were such that the material then at hand, and at the 
same time ecogomical, governed the construction and 
method of building. : 
In a country where land was measured by -leagues, 
the superficial area of the building was unlimited, - 
, hence the custom of one-story buildings, although 

1) in later years, when ground space became more re- 
stricted, a second story was added to a number of 

. Los Angeles houses, the first story then being given 
up to business purposes, and the second story to living 
apartments. When this method was employed, the ex- 
pense of the necessary timber was so great, as com- 
pared with the more economical one-story adobe con- 
struction, that but few houses were so built. 

In later years two frame houses, about 20x30 Peet on 
the ground and a story and a half high, were framed — 
and put together in Boston, taken apart and shipped 
aroynd the Horn to San Pedro, from where they were - 
freighted to Los Angeles and then again put together. 
They were very plain and unpretentious, but they had 
glazed windows, wood ficors, and a shingle roof, and 
were shown to visitors in the same spirit in which 
we would show one of our first-class buildings of today. 

- About this time some enterprising Boston firm sent 
several thousand modern common bricks around the 
Horn to San Pedro, consigned to Los Angeles, 
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but what use had*Angelefios for bricks 
of that kind? The adobe bricks were 
much better suited to their purpose, 


on the site, while the expense of haul- 


bricks were piled on the beach, and 


these bricks strewn about the beach, 
worn perfectiy round and smooth by 
the action of the waves. — 


geles Was in- every 


quarter of- town, 


~are rapidly going to ruin. 


ing lumber. 


bond. 


the ground for a floor, which was in all 
cases made of earth well wet and 
tamped, and wet again and tamped, 
the process continuing until a floor was 
obtained which was almost as hard 
end as smooth as an ordinary con- 
crete floor. Adobe bricks were mac 
in a mould 6x12x24 inches in size, baked 
in the sun, laid up in the wall as 
headers, the wall being twenty-four 
inches in thickness throughout. 
Rafters were made 
tween four and six inches’ in 
diameter, placed three. feet apart 
and bedded in the top of the wall. Car- 
rissa er tule was next laid as closely 
as possible on top of the rafters and 
bound together by rawhide. A cover- 
ing of carrissa leaves made a bed for 
@ coat of mortar composed of sand and 
water, Which was‘next applied an inch 
a half thick. ' A coat of brea or 
one-half to three-quarters 
yet an inch thick finished the roof, and 
the house was reedy for doors and 
blinds, window glass being a thing un- 
known or @ too-expensive luxury. The 
whole house then received a coat of 
whitewash inside and out. Rawhide 
was very extensively used in the build- 
ing, taking the place of nails, iron 
hinges and smell iron work. 

Terra cotta tiles were used on only 
such prominent buildings as the mis- 
sions, and were all brought from Spain 
in the earliest part of the century, ex- 
cept a few which were made at San 
Gabriel. When the power of the church 
was lost and the buildings began to 
decay, the tiles were taken for the 
roofs of houses in the immediate vi- 
cinity, the cost of transporting them 
any distamce being very hazardous and 
expensive. The roofs covered with 
brea or asphaltum were very service- 
eble and cheap, as the material was 
obtained a few miles west of town, 
and the brea kettle was as much a 
necessity in the household equipment 
as a lawn mower is in modern Los An- 
geles, it being necessary to make re- 
pairs to the roof every fall, after the 
long, hot summer weather had caused 
the asphaltum on the roof to check and 
run, the early Angelefios not being very 
conversant with the treatment of as- 
phalitum roofs. Bars of wood or iron 
were invariably placed in the window 
openings, and catches of wood and 
hinges of rawhide om the blinds and 
doors. 

No better example of the earlier Los 


being eighteen times larger and made 


_ ing’ imported bricks from San Pedro 
would be almost as much as the freight 
from Boston to that port, so the Boston 


years after one could find pieces of 


The early dwelling-house of Los An- 
instar.ce the 
“adobe,” of whi@h ‘very few good ex- 
amples remain. They have lost their 
artistic surroundings picturesque- 
ness, and now are relegated to the low 
where the native | 
| population, Chinese laundries, bleck- 
smith shops and small manufactories 
find im them a cheap rental end @ fa- 
vorable location. Never repaired, they 


Timber of any kind was very diffi- 
cult ‘to?obtain, and what little was 
used, such as lintels for doors and 
window openings, rafters for roofs, for 
doors and outside blinds, furniture, etc., 
was laboriously hewn from the pine 
and fir found near the summit of the 
Sierra Madre: and, in fact, the first 
trails that were constructed up this 
range were for the purpose of obtain- 


Adobe bricks were not made of adobe 
or clay alone, as errcmeously believed, 
but ‘were made of mesa gravel and 
sand, with an added 5 per cent. of 
adobe or clay, furnishing a natural 


The first preparation for construct- 
ing an adobe house was leveling off 


the end of the porch and open on one 
side to the weather. The plumbing ar- 
rangements were not considered, be- 
cause there were none to consider. Wae- 
ter Was obtained from a spring or well 
and carried by hand to the house, | 
The advent of the American;: or 
“Gringo,” caused a great. change in thé 
dwellingl-house of Los Angeles, and 
the era of frame buildings began, for 


about this time the great lumber in- | 


dustries of the State had been started, 
and many cargoes of redwood and pine 
were landed at San Pedro, to be hauled 
to L#s Angeles for the purpose of build- 
ing the mere shacks which served as. 
dwellings. A cheap floor, no founda- 
tions, and walls formed of upright 
wide boards, with the joints covered 
with hattens, a roof 


was thought necessary. 
As the fortunes of the settlers § 
creased, the houses were decorated on 


cloth and papered. 
The house was usually a four-room, 
Story-and-a-half ffair, with a small 


a small porch on the front and one 
on the rear; and in addition to this 
the necessary doors and glazed win- 
dows completed the house. Where 
the fortune of the bulldef was such 
that this style of dwelling was too 
expensive, he resorted to building a 
tent house, which usually contained 
two or three rowms with a board floor. 


for walis and partitions, and a» shingle 
reof. One or two dovrs and eglazed 
windows usually sufficed to.make the 
house complete and livabie. Every 


covered with | 
shakes or shingles—these were all that | 


the interior with cheap wall paper on 
a cloth back, the ceiling being mado of | 


annex on the rear for a kitchen, and | 


studding here and there, and canvac . 


an elaborate course dinner practically 

in the open air, although we have 
them served there during the summer, 
neither could we entertain our friends 
in one, room, as did our predecessors, 
eve nf though the room be large, 

We must have access to every room 
in the house from a common hall with- 
out going outside, and the sanitary ap- 
pliances must be of the best and lat- 


est kind, and convenient of access. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH MOD- 
EST OUTLAY. 

No one who has been living in Los 
Angeles for any length of time can 
have failext to notice the rapid advance- 
ment made in house architecture dur- 


say that in the matter of picturesque, 
artistic and at the sq#me time-.compar- 
atively cheap houses, California is un- 
surpassed. 

Intending home-builders context plat- 
ing a residence in Los Angeles or other 
Southern California towns, will natur- 


— 


with a moderate amount of money in 
creating a pleasant and comfortable 
house. The descriptions and estimates 
below furnish this information: 

To begin with, residénce lots cost 
from $500 to $5000, or more. 


easy accees today to the finest and 
mest suitable building materials enable 
vs to build a good, spacious and con- 
vetmrient five-room, one-story cottage, 
with all modern conveniences required 


this class of houses, fer the 
of 21000 or $1200. The outside dimen- 
sions of sutH a house are 20 feet by 45 

| feet, containing parler, dining-room, 


of poles be-. 


hate 


A PROPSSED RESIDENCE IN THE WEST END. 


ing the last decade, and it is safe to’ 


gides of the house. The structere rests 


| on a 400d brick foundation, and is pro- 


vided with ample cellar space for the 
necommodation of furnace, laundry, 
ete. On the first floor wil! be found 
the spacious reception hall, with the 
main stairway leading to the second 
story. The rear portion of such a house 
ix provided with a smaller stairway for 
the use of servants; parlor, dining- 
room, sitting-room and reception hall 
are connected by sliding doors, and the 
walls of the reception hall and dining- 
room. are paneled. Mantels with bevel 
plate-gines mirrors, artistic tiling and 
wood carving, are ornamental as well 
as useful features of the dining and 
sitting-rooms. The floors of the prin- 
cipal rooms are smoothly sandpapered 
and polished with wax. The parlor bey 
Window and panel of front entrance 
deor contain plite-glass. The . house 
throughout is. provided with gas and 
electric lighting, and aall bells to every 
apartment. The plumbing includes por- 
celain enameled bathtub. marble 


ally desire to know what can be done | : 
finish ig of pine. walls amd ceiling in 


«Our incomparable climate, and the 


— 


wach basin, water closet, Wash trays, 
sinks and boiler in kitchen. The inside 


plaster of Paris or sand finish. Tho 


gether pleasing and artistic effect, pro- 
duced at a comparatively small ex- 
pense. 

The dimensions of @ residence involv- 
ing an outlay of from $6000 to $5000 are 
about 40x60 feet, and contain about 
twelve rooms of liberal dimensions, be- 
sides spacious halls, bathrooms, linen 
closets, lavatories, ete. Sandstone or 
cobbléstone enter very largely in the 
construction of the veranda waqlis, piers 
and the big chimneys of the house. The 
foundation and cellar walls are in some 


=, when tinted, presents an alto- 
i 


to make it, bordering painfully close 
on crudeness in its construction and 


the construction of the house or any- 
thing in it, the thought never for a 
moment entered the builder's mind. 
But nature seemed to abhor these un- 
sightly, overgrown dry-goods boxes, 
which marred the landscape of the 


mortication over their ugliness, she 
immediately proceeded to almost com- 
pletely hide them from view with roses 
and climbing vines, so that the few 
houses of this kind that remain Na- 
ture has made beautiful in the ex- 
treme, and one may gather flowers 
from their roofs all the year round. 


o~ 


PERS SEES 


“ 


Angeles home can be noted than the 
Stearns residence, which stood where 
the Aroadia Block now stands. The 
main building stood back from the 
street, with a wing at each end, form- 
ing a court, or patio, paved with large 
cobblestones. A wide veranda  ex- 
tended around three sides of this court, 
and a porte cochére divided the build- 
ing, giving access to the rear for 
horsemen and for the old carreta or 
two-wheeled ex cart, in which the la- 
dies of the family were wont to travel. 
A veranda extended the entire length 
of the rear of the house, with one end 
walied in on three sides for a kitchen, 
and, winter or summer, one side was 
always open to the weather. The cook- 
ing range was made of adobe, with a 
sheet-iron top. All the rooms of the 
house opened from the verandas, one 
large room being reserved for the sala 
or reception hall and general living 
room. All household furniture was 
not only very expensive, as it had to 
be purchased on the Atlantic seaboard 
and shipped around the Horn, but was 
very difficult to obtain, Gnd home-made 
subsitutes were used. Rawhide entered 
very extensively into the construction 
of household furniture in beds, chair 
bottoms, etc. Heating eppliances of 
any kind were never used except for 
cooking purposes; mantilla, shawls an¢é 
serapes being brought imto requisition 
when necessary, the Californian pre 
ferring to live an out-of-doors life, and 
only sought shelter to sleep and when 
_ the rain or bad weather drove him in. 
In the more pretentious ranch houses 
‘ the building was constructed around a 
patio, or court, which was bordered by 
a veranda from which al! the rooms 
of the house opened and served as a 


general open-air sitting and dining-. 


room, the kitchen being et 


With the coming of the railroads 
also came marked imprevements in 
the construction and convenience of 
the home. The house was plastered on 
the inside, and more attention was 
paid to sanitary arrangements, brick 
foundations also being very much in 
evidence; still Americans would not 
be Romans in Rome, bur insisted on 
building Queen Anne houses with 
their attendant plasterings of scroll- 
sawed ornament and mil!-work, and 
with little or no porch. They could 
not believe that ours was a country 
where nature intended them to live in 
the open air, and that an abundance 
of porch room, a paAtio or inclosed 
court, rooms with large window open- 
ings, etc., were some of the requisites 
of a comfortable home in Los An- 
geles or Southern California. 

The architects of modern Los An- 
geles have given us a multitude of ex- 
cellent examples of what a home re- 
quires, to‘ be not only comfortable but 
artistic, and at the same time adapted 
to our climate. On every street we 
may see the results of study and ar- 
tistic sense in the homes which have 
been erected within. the last ten 
years; and day by day we are fast 
coming to the conclusion that the 
early inhabitants of Sseuthern Califor- 
nia knew better what the requirements 
of a home should be than we do at 
the present time. Their picturesque 
old adobe houses are imitated on every 
hand, and while our tnodern houses 
are not built of adobe; \ modern in- 
genuity has given us a better substi- 
tute for achieving the same effect 
with a wood frame covered with steel 
lath and.plastered with cement, which 
not only makes a very durable build- 
ing, but admits of artistic treatment,. 


‘which was not possible in the heavy 
construction of the adobe. 


True, the social conditions surround- 
ing our lives make it necessary that a 


more elaborate structure should be 
bull. We could and would not cook 


article for_household use was as plain , 
and as inexpensive as it was possible» 


utility, and as for artistic effect in. 


iv bedrooms, kitchen, pantry, @ com- 


a screen porch in rear; also gas and 
electric Hghting. The inside trimmings 
are of Oregon pine, with sugar pine 
doors, and are, as a rule, finished in 


nish, thus preserving the 
beauty of the wood. 


land she so favored, and in evident : 


For an outlay of $2000, the owner 
twill receive good value in the shape of 


brick foundation; the cellar space in- 
closed by brick walls, and the floor of 


same, neatly finished in cement. The! 


pletely fitted up bathroom, closets, fire- | 
place, china closet, porch in front, and | 


natural wood, with shellac and var-. 
natural | 


‘a’two-story frame house, built on a | 


instances constructed of concrete. The 


outside finish is variously made of 
clapboard rustic and shingles, or shin- 
gles and plastering, or altogether of 
either material, as the case may be. 
The inside finish of the principal rooms 


and the main stairs is either of oak, 


maple, cedar, or white pine. The pias- 
tering is a brown sand finish, which is 
usually frescoed, thus producing an ar- 
tistic effect. Two bathrooms are 
usually found in these houses, and the 
plumbing fixtures are af a superior 
quality, and all the fittings. for same 
nickelplated. Plate and art glass is 
extensively used in the bay and stair 


a bathroom equipped with all necessary 
appliances. The principal rooms on the 


house contains eight rooms, ranging in 
size from 12x14 feet to 14x20 feet, and 


first floor are connected by large slid- 
ing doors, and parlor and dining-room 


are provided with artistically-designed | 
mantels. The kitchen is provided with | 


VIEW IN THE ATRIUM, 


windows, and also In the main entrance 
door. The first story is provided with 
double flooring, the upper one, in most 
cases, of oak or maple, and polished. 
The big fireplace, with seats on cither 
side, add largely. to the attractivefiess 
of the various rooms. The degree of 
ornamentation in‘'any house must al- 


white enameled sink, and the wall back | Ways be governed more or less by the 


of same ‘is lined with white glazed 
tiling. Gas and electric lights through- | 
out’ the house. The inside finish is 
similar to the one described for the 
cottage. 

Dwellings ranging in cost from $3000 
to $4000 usually contain ten or eleven 
rooms, with the necessary accommoda- 
tions. The area covered by such a 
house is about 35x50 feet. Wide porches, 
which are.so necessary in a warm cH- 


mate, run in front as well as on the 


size of the owner's purse, but nowadays 
beauty in this form is becoming hap- 
pily less and less of a luxury. 

A MODERN “MISSION” HOUSE. 

The illustration gives Ms a very good 
example of a modern Los Angeles 
home to be erected on the bread, tree- 
lined. Wilshire boulevard, beyond West- 
lake Park. It is designed after the 
style affected by the adobe and mis- 
Sion buiidera. ‘The foundation walls 
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are of brick, Gemented on both sides, gi? 22999999 9993 99999999 999999999 9999 999999999999 9907 used for cooking, crude petroleum be- 
step on Owes on Which the superstructure will be : i ! ‘ ing used for fuel. 3 
dismembered The frame is sheathed ; THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. i 
on e outside, covered with stee | 
4 parties at thie and plastered with Of the many promtnent and useful 
 O. Craig and side ornaments of cement. A lerge ‘ ll organizations in this city, there is 
ntly gained not. ° basement with a cement floor and con- not one which performs a better work 3 
ton the point of . taining storeroom, servants’ bath, coal . than the Chamber of Commerce. , The 
bsequent examit, “ and furnace room, with access both | 5 af building it occupies, on the corner of 
on on the chat frown the floor and from the out- CECE CCH 933 SESE CECE | Broadway and Fourth treet 
which resulted this. — HILE it is true that Los An-, to the east entrance. The generous di- | the 
ewer to the model for good arrangement in plan- geles has outgrown the capac- | Mensions and massiveness of these work to be performed has outgrown 
| eS eng ning. The main entrance to the house ity of all its public buildings | **¢PS are. with the encircling retaining | the size of the building. A scheme ie } 
the atrium (a Greek term,) yet in design construction and Mn The on foot for the construction of 
¥ in which is level with the walk, d whic ing, w will respond to 
when he wie immediately imprésses interior appointments they will rank | surrounding lawn, occupying about The 4 
foportiobned columns and de- | With the best of similar buildings in one now occupied has been s) cften 
L+ . Fie tails, giving an effect of elegance and | other cities of the Pacific Coast. In the Z : ‘ described, that it is not necessary to i 
he = aed refinement not easy to attain by any | majority of them, as also in the larger age te ann aaa die te do so again at this time, but there 
be pines recep- | business blocks, the Romanesque style never fails to repay a few moments’ | one thing that may 
he first place) through a wide. of architecture prevails, and in some observation. | 
ing J. W. Pitrd ness, the hall, with its large stone man- | 2°t@bly in that of the City Hall. Next eS ee Ss ee ee f Sou h California, ts not equalled 
mn separated for tel, white cedar staircase lighted from to the Romanesque, the Italian Renais- ments of the county, and it is only a | 0) Sow the a sag “3° a rid No . 
the the second story on sance, as adapated to more modern question of time when a hall of records | in any other city in h 
to Arizona to & cone y by large window 8, to- , : will have ‘to be built on ground adja- | one should come to Los angeles with- 
nusic-hall stage gether with its coffered ceiling, high | construction, is the favorite style of | cent to the Courthouse. out visiting the Chamber of Com- z 
alleged to hay” wainscoting and polished floor, cannot | architecture, chiefly so in the larger Near to it, on the south side, and on! merce; it will give them an object- : 
i to marry ti ory to giv e the visitor an excellent idea | business blocks built within the last’|] the same lot, is the County Jail. The (| lesson and afford them a pleasure 
1¢ was charge of what this artistic home will be. three years. In the opinion of many, | style of construction of this is in admir- | never to be forgotten. 
| ‘ THE NEW ARMORY BUILDING, 
and Mr. The Armory building just, com-: 
ovided the mec . pleted at the corner of Spring and: 
i ‘Eighth streets, is the vanguard of 
ay, the fact is large buildings in a southerly direc-~- 
O.-Craig ‘4 tion. It has a frontage on Spring 
‘county Jail on street of 100 feet, and on Eighth street 
teat events of 158.feet. It was designed by 
darker hep Architect T. J. MeCarthy, and is of 
the Romanesque style of architecture, 
weirtes Gatling gun can be mvunted. The 7 
an building, owned by J. Copeland, ts i 
i Mrs Pittroft provided with every modern con- . | 
and Maudie, At | venience which one intended for ar- a 
lend ‘Mr. mory uses could call for, having drill 
anse blank wa _ hall, saddle room, cannon park, offi- ai 
by Miss Dah cers’ quarters, reception rooms, ladies’, 
16 and her lov parlors, lockers, gymnasium,  bath- 4 
rty proceeded ; rooms and lavatories, The ground ; 
. Where they floor is fitted up for stores... The : 
nd a minister’ height of the corner tower is sixty- -§ 
as the old ye = — oo the cost of the building : 
1d Miss Pitt as 345,000. 
wife. OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
roceedings 7 The Federal building on South Main H 
Ginaty street was capstructed after designs 
made by the supervising architect of 
This the government at Washington. It 
uff and that ‘presents a handsome appearance, 3 
¥° : but in point of size, 1s entirely in- ; 
le drawhbaek 
 aation The parlor, which opens from the]! the latter for business construction | able keeping with ,that of its large Ai 
efully concealés, hall, is finished in Spanish cedar, one | has its advantages over the Roman- | neighbor, the fine proportions of which % , 
room, howe of the main features being the mantel, | esque, as it permits a greater space of | it helps to emphasize. It is of dark-red % 
re feared that . with its elaborate carvings in wood | unbreken (facade. in SOME instances | brick, with white stone facings, and . 
lucky numbeg 3 and brick, | The library opens from the | no effort in the representation of any | althexrgh of much earlier construction ¢ 
their weddin: opposite side of the hail, a decorated | Oarticuiar arenitecturs: design has been | than ithe Courthouse, is in excellent i 
54 not to get arch gividing the room, forming re- | attempted, the object sougnt for be- | ‘preservation, and were it not that the 3 
cesses*for the book shelves and man- jing a building which would economize | great increase in the population of the £ 
tel, the finish being ‘prima vera’ oA! *pace while yielding the largest possi- | county makes its accommodations too f 
SON ALS. white mahogany. ble floor area within. : restricted, it is in situation and interior 
dining-room also opens THE COUNTY COURTHOUSE. well adapted to its 
> Fla Com, the hall, and is connected with the Of public buildings, the first in point ace. i & 
library by sliding doors, and _ the | of size and cost is the County THE CITY HALL 
of Riverside hich wainscoting, sideboard and | house. It is 300 feet wide by 114 feet Viwed from a purely architectural | i 
ys and js at bearned ceiling ere finished in quarter- |.deep, and has cost, up to date, in the | standpoint, the-City Hall is the hand- | t 
sawed oak. A mantel built of carved wi¢inity of a million dollars. Including | somest building in the city. It is e 4 
il, Coronado, and press d bet i Surrs it, it beautiful illustration of the Homan- | 
| to the pleasant effect of the room. ; and from every point of view the finest] * ase uest to Sean | x 
wy Through French windows access is ; County Courthouse on the Pacific anywhere on the ¢ oast. lt iniof Arizona | o 
, advance had to a broad porch, to be used, on Coast. It is in the Romanesque style Sancatotte, pressed brick with (erra : *. 
a Company, occasion, 2s. sitting-room or outside| of architecture, with a main tower on cotta finish; the roof ting of earthen- ¢ 
nbeck. dining-room in the summer. its West front and two smaller towers | tlles of variegated colors, pro- 
a of New Yq 3 on the north and south wings, facing | 4ucing a very fine color effect: Between 8 


A side hall connects the entrance to 
the porte cochére Bf Mg the main hall, 


the east... While strictly speaking of 


the tower on the northwest corner and 
the south projection is the main part 


MASONIC TEMPLE. 


N u. amd a lavatory | 

ave y With tiled floor and 
New York, marble wainscoting near the porte = to which | 
y Island Com, cochére serves for the convenience of Within the buildin Pine eS sieps. adequate to present requirements. It 
Hollenbeck. mg the offices of ig of red pressed brigs, with stone fac- 


(Seattle, We 
Westminste?. 


gistered at th 
e here for the 


and wife, drain-board of marble and  splash- 
Westminste. back ‘of white tiles. A storeroem and to CHy appropriation of $250,000 to increase 
he winter in; Ff refrigerator open from the kitchen, and tion of a bit libra , the construc- | the size of the building that sufficient. + 
a screen porch is conveniently the is be-|room may be provided for the trans- 4 
eee = attached on the rear. A guest-room ng discussed, with the probability of | action of government business in this | 
e, representir its being carried out. . 
New Yow 4- with| bath attached, completes the city, and there are reasons for 4 
ss. and is at. first floor. | THE POLICE STATION. believing that the sum askea for will | 
The-— second floor contains ‘The The City: Jail is the latest official | Provided. 
of San Frané- , Den,” bedrooms, sewing-room, linen building constructed in Los Angeles, Among other public buildings is the 4 
on the lim }- and trunk-rooms, with targe closet to it is situated on the south side of West anc butlding, : 
fk. He is sh each, and a bathroom wainscoted in First street between Broadway and Hill new o u 
marble and floored tile. street, and has a frontage of 116 feet. | or which was oroken tew 


n, assistant) 
{the Santa’ 


States Circw 
ion of ex-Ju@® 


arriving guests. 

The kitchen department is very 
thorough in its equipment, the kitchen 
being connected with the dining-room 
by ‘the pass-pantry, which contains 
china closet, leckers and sink. -The 
sink in the kitchen is provided with 


“The Den" takes rank as the most 
unique and the pleasantest room in 
the whole houses. Situnted on the 
front or south side of the house, with 
a wide balcony opening directly from 
it, and its quaint ornamented windows 
on both sides“of the room, its high 


detail because it is inordinately ex- 


press the observer. | While the north, 


the city officials, and—on the upper ings, but without claim to any par- 


floor is the Public Library. The fact 
that in this case again public require- 
ments are in excess of that portion of 


the City Hall devoted to them has! py the postoffice and Federal courts. 


brought up the question of the removal 


‘of the Public Library so that the entire 


With a depth of 130 feet. It is also of 
the Romanesque order of architecture 
and with its massive worked granite 
front, represents that style of heroic 
proportions. In the front part on the 
ground floor are the offices of the Chief 
of Police and detectives. On the second 


of older growth. 


ticular style of architecture. Like all 
other government buildings it is of 
very solid construction. 1 is occupied 


‘A few weeks ago Senator White in- 


troduced a bill into the Senate for an 


weeks ago. . 


MILO M. POTTER. 
Among the leading-hote!l men of the present 
era, Milo M. Potter justly occupies a con- 
spicucus place. Among the proprietors of 


| Pacific Coast caranvansaries no-one has done 


pacity at once, and has been tested to its. 


ndrews of 

sco bookshelves nd re. more for the fipe of enterprise which he 
practice. cannot the police courts, judges’ represents than he. His long connection with 
k th ODD FELLOWS’ HALE. ambergs and jury rooms, while the the Westminster won for that house a hold 
Arrivals. 4 . 4 and rést whoever may seek this allur.; -—--— 8 = | entire rear portion is the prison. ‘The | upon the faver of the traveling public and 
re Henry Stré- be ing spot. . but four stories, :its towers and pinna- building :was especially designed for a of the eastern tourists which made it, for 
San Diego: ne e Tre house will be a typical Califor- | Cles lift it to @ height greater than | city jail,'and as it was’ built only about | Y°2™s.. he rendezvous of the wealth and 

j h » in eve detall nd when | the average six, or even seven-story | ei¢htee | | fashion of Southern California visitors. 

ss: H. H. She nian nome in every ceva”, building. eighteen months ago, it combines all Naturally the opening of the Van Nu 
‘finished with ithe appropriate furni- suilding. The lower story ds in heavy | the latest conven) Na y n ys, 
Hughes, Seatth ni PPror granite blocks and the woper stories nveniences and advantages | under the proprietorship of Mr. Potter at- 
olis: F. M. He ture and accessories intended for it, and towers in sandsione: Phe full ab of the modern city prison. It is of the | tracted wide attention, and was fecognized 
rd, Brockton. the visitor within its walls will go tones: of the tatter ‘tine q most solid construction throughout, | @ distinct triumph. The new house, with 
away with a lasting Impression of its Ane | and arranged in such a way as to pre- | superior facilities of every Kind and 
e, Miss heante aad corvenience trasting with the bright. gray of the | tne mineli pre- | comparable elegance of finish and furni<hings, 
mball, Mss granite form an effect that never fails, of male and female | at once became the Mecca of all tour sts and 
chill, Miss Pq. This home is not described here in no matter how often one sees it, to im- prisoners; at the same time juvenile | stopping place of the best class of travelers. 
eS : prisoners are kept separate from those | The house was patronized to its fullest ca- 


enka, New You.” 


pensive, pretentious or 
it is only one of many 
throughout ‘Southern Cfilfornia, the | 
land of beautiful heffies; and whether 
these structures be inexpensive or 
otherwise, good taste and comfort 


east and west fronts are, in a degree, 
all equally fine, the best view of the 
building as a whdle is obtained from 
the corner of New. High and Témple 
streets. This, in-a measure, is due to 
the magnificent approach on that side, 


Another excellent feature is that it is 
so planned as to protect prisoners from 
mobs, so that the chances of “Judge 
Lynch” evér being called upon to pre- 
side within its precincts are exceed- 
ingly remote. Wherever possible fire- 


uttermest ever since. 


ASSOCIATED Law and Adjustment Com- 
pany. Law and collections. Reliable, effec- 
tive, prompt. Room 317, Henne build'ng 
Telephone green 355. 


+B. H. Gru consistent with the surrounding con- | one that is not surpassed by any in the 
San Franc! ditions are always evident, Nature] country. It consists of a quadruple | proof materials were used in its con- 
<* lending a helping hand at the slight- | flight of granite steps, flanked on ¢ither | struction. The entire building is heated | medicine. Room 319, Henne building, No. 122 a 
est invitation. ...... | side by a lion sejant, leading diagonally and ventilated by steam. Steam is also | West Third street. 


and wife, T. 
fughes, Rovert, 


straighten crooked and __ pain or detention from 
Catarrhal sore throat, acute 
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LOS ANGELES’ SOCIETY VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


=| 


WEW VORK OFFICE |° 
13-15 .. 
|W. 28th Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


O11 


Schiller Bidg. 


Francisco . 
Orpheum. 


2 And the 


Sacramento 


Orpheum 


FSTABLISHED DEC., 19914 


Bit 


FH 


GUSTAV WA LTER, 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR AROUND EVERY EVENING AND 


WEDNESDAY, SATURDAY AND SUI 


Changing. Evening, Reserved Seats, asc and soc; Matinee, any 
Seat 25c; Children, toc; Gallery, 


NOAY MATINEES. 


< 


Other dealets are asking $35 for this same 
Wheel. We have the largest stock on the 


| Pacific Coast, and.our Prices are lower than 
any other house in America. 


WHOLESALE AND AND RETAIL. 


Bradford C vcle Ci O. 


_538=540 S. Spring St. 


& 


2473 


— 


Reliable Remedies Guaranteed to ie the Work 
OVO | OVO 


Lung Healer Pile 2a Tumor 
CURES CURE 


No Operations. 
Diseases of the 
Rectum. 


Consumption, throat, All 
chest and lung 


troubles. 


PRICE 50c. PRICE 
The Ovo German Medical Co., 


_ | 107% North Main Street. 


$1.00 


Ask your Druggist tor it, 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Mattings and Stoves. 


Largest housecnold lises in the ‘city. ial attention given mati 
orders. Everything guaranteed as represented. 


1. T, MARTIN, 531-533 S. Spring St., 


Lus Angeles. Cal. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast Boilers, Engines, Drillings and Fishing y 
Tools, Being, Rope, Fittings, Brass. 
Goods, REapING Casing and Tubing, 


OF PENN. 


HERRON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


GENERAL : Ol : WELL: SUPPLIE 


“O, Sucker Rods and Pumping Jacks. 


212 N. Los Angeles St., 


- = Los Cal. 


4 


The Great Cancer 
King of the 
United States--=- 
Dr. C. W. Unger. 


NO KNIFE, NO BUTCHERIES, Ni: PAIN. 

Afte: you have beento all the great sur- 
geons of ukepe ‘a and been cu 
all to pieces, caine to t! ancer King of the 
United States and get cured. lie has 


ri patients daily who tell the same story, 


Write tor testimonials. 
DR. KA W. UNGER, 
Los Augeies, Cai 


407% N. Main St, 


: 
* 
mt 


DR. WONG HIM, 831 South Hope st. 
Los Angeles, Cai., 

Dear Sir:—In justicé to you and for the 
bepnetit of others, i Wish to Trake a statement 
of my case. 1 was afflicted with ulceration of 
the rectum and bemorrbage of the bowels, 
] was treated by two goud doctors until [ 
lost 32 pounds of feeh and becaine <o. weak 
from ioss of bleod that 1 was unable to at- 
tend to business. I then commenced doctor- 
ing with Dr. Wong Him. stopped 
and | commenced to Improve with the firat 
dose of niedicine, aad at the end of tour 
months I] had regained my iost and 
bealth, and am (today weil and sound. ip 
Dr. Wong Him’s honesty, integrity end 
ablilty to eure any Cisease that he says he 
can cure 1 have unbounded confidence and 
faith, and would recommend bim to al 
needing a doctor. . Yours truly, 

R RK. TAYLOR, 


President Citizens’ Bank, Seuth Kiverside 
Cal., Sept. 6, 1897. 
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Rancho in Winter. 


By a Worker. 


5 
of California, in his daily toil and in his effgrts to 
find work, are characteristic of the country to waoich 
he belongs. In the Eastern States agrie:!turai oper- 
ations are conducted on a more limited scale: the soil 
owing to long-continued use, must be manured and cure- 
fully attended to;. the farmer raises a variety of | pro- 
duce for tre market and for his own use, and this vari- 
, ety must be limited, in order to conform to the require- 
ments of chmate. It follows, then, that the worker on }| 
“ such_a place is either cone bred to farm labor or one. | 
who has hed seme yeers of éxperience in that direc- | 
ticn. In this State opposite conditions prevail. 
if one can handle a team he can find work on a 
ranch in the Far West. ‘he ability to drive cight mules 
with a single line is the trace cf che faim hand; it gives 
him a chunce to jive. In the days when wheat was king, 
the teamster was an. artist: crat in the eyes of the com- 
mon laborers; he was locked upon as supericr to the 
pick-onhd-shovel man, who could cnly delve in a ditch. 
‘lhe tenderfoct, fresh from the East, who had never 
hitched up more than iwo animals to a_ single plow, 
wes looked upon with-contempt. It was the wish, the 
desideratum, of many an oid dynami.er, traveling 
through the country in search cof work, that he couid 
drive a “big” team. As a consequence of such condi- 
tions the horse was quite an institution in a grain- 
raising community. Much attention was paid to him; 
he was curried and cleaned night and morning. After 
supper, the collars were scraped and all breaks in the 
harness repaired. In feeding, the rule was to give him 
all the hay hé’could eat, but only a certain fixed allow- 
ance of grain. The mule, on the other hand, was given 
what he could eat clean. Obeying the laws of hygiene, 
he never over-fed himself, and therefore never got sick. 
On Sunday all the animals. were turned into the cor- 
ral, where they were allowed to rol!, exercise and en- feDeeee cE Gee 
jcy themselves. The driver's pride.was to keep his team | through a long summer, and to drag the heavy plow {hat he was dead, could never have been in the West 
in the best condition. ‘Ihe order was to walk the ani- | in winter, from “early dawn till c'ose «f dat” Th .very o.d Leams.ier kuows that the mule, under kiad 
mal, no matter what the work. The result of this | mule was treated with equal consideration. That an- eatment.*s potient, villing to work and intelligent, 
system cf good treatment was that the stock were | cient humorist who said that the only thing to do | Of course we must except theOrezgon cayuse, who roamed 
enabled to accomplish the task imposed on them, | with this animal was to kill him dead and make sure j ne piains lil he Was nine years old and never saw 
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a barness. There is no need of using @ 
pitchfork in harnessing him. Tie his 
‘head down close to the manger, gently 
rub the harness over his back, to dispel 
his fear (familiarity breeds contempt) 
and the trick is easily accomplished. 

The best way to break them is to put 

them on the point, and the near side at 

that, where the loaded blackenake can 
reach. In course of time this Oregon 
| ’ alien becomes a very humble animal. 

In working, the horse needs ‘ checks, 
while a string of mules can be driven 
with a single line. Furthermore, a mule 
can live on food that would starve a 
horse. In San Fernando Valley this 
animal is fed mostly on straw and 
grain and keeps fat. In this section 
we find ‘large stacks of straw, just as 
on the cattle ranches we find large 
stacks of grain. 

The handling of the horse was _re- 
duced to a@ science. The ranch boss 
would pronounce judgment on a team- 
ster’s qualification by noticing his style 
of bringing the stock from the stable. 
An expert driver will take. out his 
team in regular order; first the jeaders 
followed by the swing, point and whe 
The sailor who put a collar upsid® 
down on his mule could have no place 
in San Fernando. 

Plowing begins in November, after 

sufficient fall of rain, and is 
performed by gang plows. The south- 
ern counties need less rain to insure a 
successful growth of grain, and, in this 
respect, have an advantage over the 
central and northern parts of the State. 
There is enough for all, however, and 

‘| some to spare. The agriculturist in 

California has never been obliged to 
seek government aid, as have, in past 

.time of drougth, the farmers of Kan- 

sas, Nebraska and Dakota. | 

Bach gang will cut a furrow eight or 
ten inches wide, and a five-gang plow 
‘will turn over six acres. After the end 
of a furrow has been reached the team 
makes a turn to the left, swings grad- 
ually and: enters the. furrow for the 
next round. A well-trained team will 
make the turn in good order, each ani- 
mal keeping clear of the fifth chain. 
On a large farm, like the Glen of Co- 
lusa, sometimes only one continuous 


the market of some far-distant town, 
a mile or more, who follows a single 
plow, the lines wrapped round his 
neck and the boulders stubbing his 
toes, may well be excused if he finds no 
romance on the farm. 

The gang plow is-a California inven- 
tion, the result of comstant experiment 


with soils and tools. At first the 
Stockton was used, afterward the 
sulky,. This latter has hardly ever 


more than four gangs. hag front and 
rear levers to gauge depth, and a side 
lever to regulate width of the fur- 
row. It is generally used on heavy 
soil, or where deep plowing is re- 
quired. In Modesto ten mules drag a 
two or three-gang sulky. The old 
Stockton [was regulated by raising or 
lowering the wheels. A later invention 
supplied levers. It is used. on level 
ground or where the soil is lighter. In 
Colusa eight or ten mules pull a six- 
gang Stockton. In the heavy sandy 
soil of Turlock, Ceres and Atwater, 
twelve animals are required for an 
eight-gang. In San Fernando eight 
mules easily pull an eight-gang Stock- 
ton. The lend is ‘well adapted to its 
use, being level, free from rocks and 
easily turned. 

Fifteen years ago San Fernando 
raised grain exclusively. foday, we 
see it rapidly developing into a coun- 


try of olive and orange groves, and [ 


vineyards. A point worth mentioning 
is that the best land lays a short dis- 
tance from the Southern Pacific track. 
The settlers testify that, from this line 
of demarcation, back ‘to the foothills 
inclusive, all varieties of fruit known 
in the State can be profitably grown. 
Already encroachments nave been 
made on the hills. Atready begin to 
appear those “sky-high"’. fruit farms 


that are so common asound the town. 


of Vacaville. Here are situated the 
Van Nuys holdings, the largest grain 
ranches in Southern California. The 
wheat and barley of this section is of 
the best quality, and is shipped direct 
to Europe, by way of San Pedro, 
twenty miles distant, As to the climate 
of this locality—well, one fully compre- 
hends the meaning of .that word when 


winters, 


stock inclement 

(these, by the way, 
are not needed here,) the smokchouse, 
and the numerous small buildings, 
which, collectively, give -a homelike 
appearance. It ig to, be observed that 
the description of a grain ranch, out- 
lined above, does not apply to the 
homes of the horticultural farmers of 
the State, who have instituted and are 
developing industries that are rapidly 
displacing the old life with the new. 


On the ranch. everything moved 
along with precision and the regular- 
ity of clock werk. At 5 a.m., first bell 
rane: get up and harness. The cook 
comes out and beats the triangle. The 
weary sleeper half awakes and wenders 
what possesses the Chinaman to stand 
in the cold air of a chill December 
morning, persistently playing one of 
those wild, weird tunes so characteris- 
tic of his race. Today is Sunday and he 
prefers to lie and indulge in visions of 
ham and eggs; for, on the day of rest, 
the cook extends himself in the culi- 
nary line. However, the Chinese cook, 
like time, waits for no man, and this 
the farm hand knows by sad experi- 
ence, so up he jumps and goes in to 
breakfast. After the meal has been 
belted, he has the day before him to 
do as he pleases. Some sit on the cor- 
ral fence and watch.the mules. One 
remarks that Pedro, once the best mule 
on the ranch, does not work as well 
as formerly. He is getting old; he 
needs a curbed bit. Another says that 
Bill, on the point there pulls too hard. 
He must be tied back, or moved further 
up\on the swing, away from the driv- 
er’s voice. Some _ recalled the time 
when they teamed on the road, hauling 
borax from the Coleman mines to Mo- 
jave. It took a man that knew his 
business to do that work. It took 
twenty-four or more animals,\strung 
out, to haul the load, water end grub. 
Sometimes the wheels sank deep into 
the desert sand, clear to the hub, and 
the team stuck. “I had to take out 
the shovel and beat every last mule.” 
Then you ought to have seen them get 
down on their bellies and throw the. 
sand. Others put in the day washing 
and-mending clothes. A Standard-oil 


tect the 


s 


This cut represents the leading fruit and vegetable 


house of Los Angeles, 


turned over 
12: the starting point. Thirty eight-mule 
2 teams, following in order, the leaders 
‘ keeping the furrow, the swing, point 
i and wheel successively following; each 
{ animal seeming to exercise almost hu- 
>) man intelligence in doing’ his propor- 
¢ fiomate share of. work, thus keeping 
if the chain tight; the land turning from 
each gang in successive layers, the 
smooth furrow, the result of all, pre- 
sents a scene to be remembered, More 
often the plowing is done in sections. A 
piece of ground is divided off and all 
the stook set to work. Three or: four 
of the hind teams finish up and plow 
out the corners left by the turns, leav- 
ing only one continuous dead furrow. 
Following a gang plow is pretty work. 
A California farm hand will look for 
nothing else in winter. His hard labor 
for the day is over when he has 
hitched up and dropped his single line. 
He can ride and read about fierce 
storms and blizzards. He can walk and 
converse with his fellows. The time is 
midwinter. There is a buoyancy in this 
western air. Every breath. drawn is an 
inspiration. The sun sinks slowly down 
behind the foothills, warning’ the 
ae worker that his day’s toil is at an end. 
The single line is neatly folded, the butt 
4 chains aré dropped, the team is un- 
hitched, and away we go for the ranch, 
“jack” and “jinny” in the lead. It is 


Saturday night and supper’s on the 
table. The denizen of some New Eng- 
land farm, whose chief occupation is 
the feeding of pigs and poultry, who 
carts his produce in a spring wagon to 


he comes down the steep grade. from 


| wind-swept Mojave, into the full, clear 
Decem 


sunshine of a 
Fernando. 
The towns on the Southern Pacific 
Raitroad, through the San Joaquin, 
from Lathrop south—Modesto, Merced, 
Fresno, Tulare, bear a marked fre- 
semblance: The business part of each 
is built up on one side of the track. 
Though the center of agricultural pop- 


bér day in San 


viations, there is an appearance of 
life, bustle and business on the 
streets, that is foreign to towns of 


equal population in older communities. 
A feature of each place is the lar 

courthouse, erected after the approv 

style of modern architecture. So do 
the numerous grain ranches through- 
out the State resemble each other in 
respect to the appearance, number, and 
general arrangement of their build- 
ings. A prominent feature was. the 
large barn. It was substantially built. 
On either side stood the work ani- 
mals, with no partition to divide. The 
middie was filled with hay, enough to 
last through the winter. Pegs were 
provided, on which could be hung the 
harness of each horse in its proper 
place, and a rod ran through the cen- 
ter, on which traveled the derrick 
fork, and the hay was dumped by a 
tug at the rope. In addition to the 
residence, which was often the small- 
est. building, there’ was a bunkhouse 
and dining-room for the men, a har- 
ness and blacksmith shop. The ap- 
pearance of the place was bald and 
unattractive. It lacked those acces- 
sories that appertain to a well-con- 
ducted farm in the Hast--the poultry, 
coop, surrounded by a strong wire net- 
ting, @he cattle shelters to pro- 


will work the Ko- |. . 
together. The British | Tee Pass Will 


can, filled with water, was put on the 
fire and the clothes thrown in. ' These 
old. cans steod many a burning. The 
clothes were washed by hand and hung 
up on the fence to dry. The old-timer 


* Was sure to caution a greéenhorn not to 


wring the flannels; that would shrink 
them. Others, still, went over to some 


little town close by, a dozen in a gang. | 
-The saloons were always open. The: 


papers were a week old and hardly ever: 
read. But the whisky warmed a mah 
up. One drink after another was 
taken until all hands were  feel- 
ing pretty good. Some 
to sit at a corner 

play a little game of California 
poker—none of your easiern style, 
Straights, drawing to flushes and a 
cuter in the deck These innovations 
spoil the simplicity and science of the 
play. These small games generully 
developed into big ones before an hour 
was gone, the ante was raised to four 
bits and betting was fast and lively. 
The blacksmith lost a $20 piece on a 
bluff; the-China cook had his month's 
check in soak for all it was worth: 
Tom, the best driver of the outfit was 


$50 ahead. The farmer and hired 
man had money to burn in those 
days. But the afternoon has been 


coming apace, and back we must go 
to the ranch for supper. 

| The worker on an eastern farm, with. 
its daily round of never ceasing small 
details, can have but a faint idea of 
the large, free, untrammeled life of 
the West. He has never took a trip 
from Chico to: Fresno,. almost at a 
jump, with but a dollar in his pocket, 
striking out for a job, nor gone back, 
by a different route, to scrape on the 
levees of Yuba. At hired man, he is 


preserve the health of the individual. 


| today admits that proper food is|as es- 


treated as a member of the househoid 

He cats at the same table with the 
family; he is invited to the sitting- 
room to play seme friendly game, te 
enjoy the pleasures of conversation, 
ortoread. He attends all the ga‘her- 

ings which are commonly held in closctr 
settled communities. In California, 

the teamster goes to the Lunkhous 
Conditions of life and ways of living 

(of the fast at least) force him to this 

The boss of a big place is, generally, 

a single man; on a small place the 
hand is supposed to move out after 
supper. The bunkhousce is a pretty 
good place, however. One can read, 

or sit in a corner, or go to bed. Mest 

of the gang gather rourd the stove. 
This is a good place to talk politics, 
advocate socialism, rail at capitalists 

and compare conditions of labor, past 

and present. Socialism is a favorit 
topic of discussion. Now, of course 

for lack of knowledge, produced by ‘ 
long study and consideration, theve \: 
men have but a faint conception of 
their subject. The true modern Sociai- 
ist studies the gradual development of 
the human race, through all its siages, 
from ancient time, through the mid- 
dle ages, down to the present. 
Whether his doctrines are visionary or 
practical, ‘he wishes to see mankind 
advance, successively, to higher and 
happier states of living, and teaches 
that these conditions must come, not 
by force, but by the agreement of 
the intelligent majority. ‘To come from 
the sublime down to the ridicu!ous 
the bunkhouse men are, many of 
them, communists theoretically, not 
practically. Others oppose the ideas 
advanced by the ultra ignoramuses. 
The discussion sometimes waxes warm, 
but some mediator pours oil on troubled 
waters, the plug of black navy f0cs 
round and the talk diverges to the fine 
points of mules. 


What we shall drink and what we 
shall eat are debatable questions with 
the physiologist. In some States laws 
have been passed, regulating or prvo- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquora, 
“In that idealized commonwealth of the 
future, described by Edward Bellamy, 
it may be practical to regulate, by gov- 
ernment interference, the quantity and 
quality of the food best adapted to 


At any rate, the progressive dvuttor of 


sential as medicine, to make the sick 
well. Owing to the spread of knowl- 
edge by the daily press the people at 
large are begifining to live more in ac- 
cordance with the laws of hygiene. 
Even in the advertisements of the 
morning papers we find directions for 
right living. Therefore we have vege- 
tarians, fruitarians, those who advocate 
a mixed diet of fruit and meat, et al. 
In Log_ Angeles, as elsewhere, we find 
converts to Buddhism who are guided, 
as to their selection of food, by human- 
itarian principles. In San Francisce 
there has lately been formed a society 
whose members belleve that they can 
live.in health and vigor, to cross the 
century mark, on a diet of “fruit, 
mainly, and this belief is echared in by oy 
many eminent scientists. These latter 
‘advomate that the starchy articles of 
food, including bread and potatoes, 
cause “a hardening and degeneration 
of the arteries, and therefore tend to 
shorten life.” If this be true, many a 
California -farmer of the past has gone 
to an untimely grave. Ten years ago 
the bill of fare on a rancn in Colusa 
was bread (Chinese sogged biscuit.) 
beans, potatoes and coffee. The coffee : 
was hot, we must confers. For supper 
the fare was unchanged. There was 
noticeable absence of the “sweet fruits 
of the South.” Even to a small place 
the butcher came from town with meat, 
the Chinaman with vegetables, but no- 
‘body came with fruit. This State doeg 
‘not stand alone in this respect, by the 
way. Fat, greasy pork:is still a de- 
sideratum with the Duteh of Pennsyl- 
vania ‘and in that part of Arkansas 
where the Arkansaw Traveler is rasped 
on the fiddle. With the advent of the 
horticulturists, things have changed for 
the better. Every farmer now consid- 
ers a vegetable garden and a small or- 
chard indispensable to existence. The | 
result is that the table is supplied with 
a variety of produce raised at the door. 
If the farm hand of today does not 
receive quite as high wages as for- . 
merly, and this can by no means be 
conceded, if we compare the purchas- 
ing power of a doHar, today, with its 
value in the time now under considera- 
tion, he may console himself with the 
thought that he lives better. If he has 
less “stuff” to blow in, he has a greater 
variety of stuff to eat... Compared to - 
a haborer of the town, who works un- 
der the eye of a boss and chases around 
the 10-cent restaurants in search of 
hotter hot cakes or tougher steak, to eee 
entangle himself still more ¢ompletely 
in the toils of dyspepsia, his existence 


is a happy one. 
J. W. WILLIAMS. . 


A Model Line. sterday .. 

The Main-street and Agricultural Park Rall. 
way Company have transportation facilities 
equal to that of any line in the city. It op- 
erates a new and modern equipment of cars, 
standard rails and a prompt. rel ab'e service, 
that has given the public general satisfaction, 

The time: made on this,line between the city 
and University is about eight minut«s shorter 
than by the other lines.’ The advantage of 
such a service is doing much to enhance the 
value of property along the route: and settle 
up the suburb with homes. 

It is an attractive route for tourists desir- 
ing to view the city. Agricultural Park, the 
finest racecourse and c.jursing-ground in the 
State, is located upon it. Um Sundays special 
features are introduced for the entcrtainment 
of the public. 


“SALUBRITA,” the wirld’s grestest and 
best female remedy. Room 319, MNenne build 
ing, No. 122 West Third streeé, 
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sign of the interior being the finest west of Chicago. 


The office and vestibule of the Westminster Hotel 


R. B Young, Architect, whose office is at 431 South Broadway, designed and supervised the remodeling of the Westminister Hote}, the de- 
Many of the magnificent buildings of the city have been erected under his supervision, 


some of which are the Lankershim building. Hotel Broadway, Hotel Clarendon, Hotel Vincent, the new Main Street Hote!, and many of the 
other popular hotels, beautiful churches and residences of this city. vie | 


View of the stairway and elevator of the Westminster Hotel. 


R. B. YOUNG. 


LECTRICAL transmission of the 
forces latent in streams of water is 
une of the crowning achievements 


E 


of engineering in the latter part of the 
‘nineteenth century. No portion of the 
., World is more susceptible of benefit in 
this directicn of electrical energy than 


California. Our mountains are filled 
with streams possessed of the natural 
advantage of rising upon high levels 


and accompanied by rapid fall, mak- 


ing their hydraulic development prac- 
ticable .emd. economical. But while 
meny streams of water possess every 
natural advantage, they fail of com- 
mercial availability because of their 
prohibitive distance from centers of 
industry and population—a_ condition 
that is fatal to their use in the pres- 
ent state of engineering knowledge. 
Electrical science now makes entirely 
practicable the development of streams 
and conveyance of the power thus se- 
cured to cities lying within a radius 
of twenty to thirty miles. The ability 
to so transmit power is ‘iikely to very 
snaterially change the mamnufactur- 
ing conditions in Southern California. 
. Fortunately for Los Angeles, there 
lies within a distance of twenty miles 
a@ stream of ccmsideralde size, rising 


‘ near the summit of the mountains, 


_cafion near Azusa. This stream, 


_covered by an iron roof. 


within sight of the city, and falling 
very rapidly until it emerges from — 

e 
San Gabriel River, is capable of de- 
‘veloping from eight thousamd to ten 
thousand-horse power at the very low- 
est stage of the river. 

Scane years ago the control of this 
river was secured by local capitalists, 
who formed a corporation called the 
‘San Gabriel Electric Company, which 
company has gone quietly about se- 
curing necessary water rights, fran- 
chises, lands, rights-of-way, etc., while 
very few people were aware of the 
megnitude of the work already done, 
or appreciated the extent of an enter- 
prise of such momentous value to the 
material development of Los Angeles. 

Very eoon after the first of the year 
light and power in practically unlim- 
ited quantities will be available at 
pricés hitherto unknown in this city. 
The work throughout is constructed in 
a most substantial manner. The water 
power now being developed, only one 
of several owned by this company, con- 
sists of a line about thirty thousand 
feet in length for carrying the water. 
Of this over twenty thousand feet are 
tunnels in solid rock. The remainder 
ie of concrete pipe and redwood stave 
pipe laid in a trench and covered with 
earth. The redwood pipe is laid so 
that it is always full of water, a pro- 
vision to prevent decay. The tunnels 
are being lined with concrete from end 
to end. There is not a trestle to be 
burned out, and nothing temporary in 
the whole line. This line is constructed 
with a capacity for carrying water suf- 
ficient for 4000-horse power, used un- 
der a head of 400 feet, the head ob- 
tained at the end of the line. 

From the end of the Hne to the pew- 
er-house there is a ‘pressure pipe 800 
feet long of very heavy steel, the lower 
end of which is one-half inch in>-thick- 
ness and forty-eight inches in diameter. 

The power-house is situated about a 
mile and a half from the town of 
Azusa, and is now in course of con- 
struction. .The building is of concrete, 
Inside of the 
power-house there will be a crane run- 
ning the whole length of the house, 


San Gabriel Electric Company. 
, 


eapable of handling any pi of ma- 
chinery therein. 
From the steel pipe the water is led 
to Pelton-type water wheels, there be- 
ing two water wheels in each set, and 
four sets. Each set is capable of de- 
veloping 550-horse power under the head 
at which they will be worked. Fach 
set of wheels is mounted on a shaft 
running in self-oiling boxes. Upon this 
shaft is fixed a very heavy fly-wheel, 
which will take care of momentary va- 
riations in the load. The water-wheel 
ehaft is directly connected through a 
flexible coupling to the generator shafts, 
The generators, four in number, now 
being manufactured by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, are of 500-horse power each, 
and are of the well-known two-phased 
type. 
Klectricity is generated at a pressure 
of 500 volts. From the generators the 
current is led to switch hoards, by 
means of which the different combina- 
tions of machines, transformers and 
lines are effected. The machines can 


be used separately or all together. 
From the generator switchboard the 
current is led to transformers, by 


means of which the voltage is raised 
from 500 to 16,500. From. the trans- 
formers the current goes to the high- 
tenfion switchboard, and thence 
through the line. The line will be 
twenty-three miles in length to the sub- 
station, located at the corner of Third 
and Los Angeles streets. The line will 
be carried on poles forty feet in length 
outsi of the city and fifty feet in 
length inside of the city. The insula- 
tors are of glass, weighing six pounds 
each. When the current reaches | the 
sub-station it is led to the transform- 
ers, by which the voltage is reduced to 
the proper voltage for all classes of 
work. 

For running induction motors and 
residence lighting the voltage will be 
reduced to 2200 volts. For residence 
lighting and lighting cutsi@e of the 
conduit area the voltage will be re- 
duced from 2200 volts to 110 volts aft 
the building to be lighted. The induc- 
tion motors will be operated in large 
sizes at 2200 volts. Inthesmaller sizes 
the voltage will be reduced to 400 volts. 
Current for power purposes will also. be 
furnished in the shape of direct cur- 
rent at a pressure of 500 to 550 volts, 
as the service demands. The current 
for lighting will be furnished at 11 
volts upon what is known as the “Edi- 
son three-wire’’ system. This fs the 
method adopted in all large cities for 
lighting the business districts. By its 
use the placing of transformers at the 
huilding to be lighted is rendered en- 
tirely unnecessary. The voltage intro- 
duced inte the building is never dan- 
serous. Are lights will be furnished 
from the same mains! as the incandes- 
cent lights. All classes of current will 
be furnished twenty-four hours a day. 
The method of transforming the cur- 
rent from alternating current, as it is 
generated and transmitted to Los An- 
geles, to the direct current for the un- 
derground light and power distribu- 
tion in the conduit area, is accom- 
plished by means of rotary transform- 
ers, There are no machines of this 
type at present in use in Los Angeles. 
The introduction of these transformers 
marks @ great advance in the light- 
ing business, as by their employment 
all varieties of current may be fur- 
nished from the same generator. 

The buildings in Los Angeles will 


¢ 


‘hitherto unknown in this city. “AN of 


consist of an office building on Los 
Angeles street and a sul-station build- 
ing in the rear of the bffice building. 
The sub-station is a fire-proof struc- 
ture with an iron roof. Throughout 
the whole electrical part of the plant 
there is absolutely nothing to burn, 
thus insuring uninterrupted service. 
In addition to this precaution the elec- 
trical generator and transformer part 
of the plant, as well as the line, are 
in duplicate. throughout. From the 
sub-station throughout what is known 
as the conduit area the distribution of 
both power and light will be entirely 


iad capitalists, who, in the installa- 
tion of this electric plant, have aimed 
to patronize home industry as much 
as possible. They propose to do every- 
thing in their power to help to: build 
up the manufacturing business by 
quoting prices upon power which will 
make prospective manufacturers able 
to compete with the world. They feel 
that the prosperity of the community 
reacts upon their own business, and 
intend to continue this policy of en- 
couraging enterprise, and by patron- 
izing local tradesmen, will pour back 
into the local channels the fruits of 


underground. This area is a district 
of the city bounded by Los Angeles 
and Hill streets on the east and west, 
and the Plaza and Seventh street on 
the north and south. In this district 
no unsightly poles will be erected to 
Serve as hitching posts, or to add to 
the forest. of poles already defacing 
the streets. of Los Angeles. 

The work upon the underground dis- 
tribution will begin very shortly after 
the Ist of January, and will be pushed 
to completion at as early a date as 
possible. The distribution will be in 
ducts, with manholes situated at the 
different corners of the streets: the 
wires being drawn into these ducts, 
forming what is known as the “‘draw- 
in” system. Junction boxes will be 
provided throughout the block for 
connection with the various buildings. 
All through the conduit area there will 

three separate circuits, one for 
lighting, one fer elevators, and another 
for the operation of motors requiring 
steady power. This will insure steady 


lightsand eatisfactory elevator ser- 
vice. Circuits will be completely 
metallic throughout, thus protecting 


elevator-users from the constant an- 
noyance of grounded circuits, and giv- 
ing them what they have never had in 
Los Angeles, viz., an absolutely metal- 
lie circuit at all times, and one upon 
which no “grounds” can occur by any 
manipulation: at the switchboard. The 
current for are lamps will be ready 
for use the full twenty-four hours, and 
the lamp will be subject to the control 
of the user, who may turn on the light 
atany time. The very latest thing in 
arc-lighting, the direct-current inclosed 
are, will be used. ‘These lamps will run 
150 hours without recarboning, and as 
a result, attendance and care of the 


lamps will be necessary but once or} 


twice a month, thus removing the ir- 


ritating annoyance of the daily visit | 


of the man with the stepladder. brush, 
carbons and dirt. The right of this 
direct-current inclosed . arc lamp is 
very much better than the light given 
by the ordinary arc lamp, as it is 
steadier, and since the globe entirely 
closes the light, no sparks can be 
thrown outside to fall upon and dam- 
age merchandise. This light should 
not be confused with the so-called in- 
closed are light operating upon the al- 
ternating current, a few of which are 
now in use in town, as the direct-cur- 
rent lamp is a very much superior 


article. It is practically the only class 
of-are lamp now being installed in 
Greater New York. ‘The amount of 


light may be regulated very much 
more effectually by means of various 
combinations of globes than with the 
present class of lighting. 

Everything in the way of plant is 
of the very latest throughout, both in 
design and machinery, and will fur- 
nish a quality of light and: power 


the light and power will be available 
at-any time during|the day. Printing 
offices or other classes of work wish- 
ing to run all night can do so. Peo- 
ple wishing arc lights! in the daytime, 
or after 12 o’clock at, nignt, will now 
be able to secure them. 


the undertaking. Nor will the divi- 
dends and the interest on the bonds 
be sent out of town. 


—— 


located at the northeast cortier of Spring and 
Second streets, is one of our most active tusi- 
-nhess institutions, and though our newest 
national bank, whore history only extends 
over the past seven years of depression, it 
has made a most creditable record. We note 
from its last official, statement, published in 
this paper, that since midsummer its busi- 
ness shows an increase of more than, 25 per 
cent. Certainly a gratifying conditicn to its 
friends and also well reflecting the improve- 
ment in general business conditions. 


Do You Want To » a 
Sell Quick? 
Exchange Quick? 
Buy a Bargain? 


SEE 


A. EL LAFLIn. 


HARRY HAYBs. 


HARRY E. HAYES & CO, 
REAL ESTATE. 


Stimson Bicck, Les Angetes, Cal. 


OY 
226 S. Spring Street, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The oldest, largest and most elegantly 
equipped commercial school in South- 
ern California. Hundreds of successful 
graduates in banking and business 
houses. In sessisn all the vear, 


_ ENTER ANY DAY. 


Three complete courses—Commercial 
English and Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing. A thorough, practical and pro- 
Large faculty of ex- 
pert teachers. Rates of tuition rea- 
sonable. For catalogue, call on or addregs 


The company is composed wholly of | 
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The National Bank of California, splendidly - 
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eSPARK-PLUG M'CLOSKY. 


Job Chaperotiing One of the German Kalser’s Athletic Commis- 
Ruaers and Expresses Gome Very Scornful Doubts as to the Effi- 
dency of the Scientific Methods of American College Coaches. 


Van Nese ond 


TOR CAR COMPANY 
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and Biectric Trucks 
57-19 No. Alameda St 


MAN TO HAVE BE e 
vERS expect YOU T° . 
| Schools are good. 


Exclusi 


nut myealf,” said 


“tshould 


plug in a gone, faint voice. “Kin 
beat 


asked Spark-plug faintly. 


“Snongh,; he said firmly. 


to me itt‘*s a darn 


whs some 


artillery officers. 
“They aint no such thing 


but a handful of 


ofd the pace. 
so they are going to 


out  cyclopedia and 


est’ In the world,”. said the 
Pastor. 


him up im the war) office. 


4 tional jumping match.” 


not?” 


darned arithmetic? Huh’ 


“Tf Hap fiegerea things out like 
this Dutchman I took around he 
would be «6 far in the. cellar. you'd 


have to excavate fer him. The rea- 
son Hap wins ie just dog-gone fon!- 
iehness. He wins becatise they ain't 


tino reason tn nethin’ he does. He's 


about as easy to figger as a puppy 
wit his head stuck in a tin can. 


“Tf one of them on Hap’s 


team takes it into his head to stea! 
home from second base he don't wait 
nntil ‘mo arithmetic télle him te: he 
don't wait for nothin’. He just steals 
home. O)4d Hap’s team will co down 
like a row of bricks before some 
pitcher wit his arm in a sling and 
nothing but a hopeful dispesition: 
then the next day they'll knock the 
best pitcher ir the league out of the 
box. 

“Old Hap don’t never make a hit 
fer three whole seasons. Then he goes 
up to bat against a star pitcher and 
Hammers out four hits out of five 
tir 3 at bat, making Ty Cobb's bat- 
ting avegage look like a elephant had 
stapped on ft. 

“According to all these algebras, 
them olf partie: on Hap’s team 
be drawin’ pensions for ten 
et: tut they are old 


l this scientific 


you 
it. And a regular king send that 
guy clear over here just to see them 


“Our athletes swept the honors 
all Etirope at the last Olympic 
coaching methods 


5 


ball, has to 


ecadence agi 
“Then you don’t advise 
Emperor to go investigating Ameri- 
can coaching said the 


tip from 
‘The Emp Will |ishea the season with a team average 


git |in the past ten years was by the Bos- 


Sept. 21.--Stanford | class, while today there are but five 


“Looks shame 
that those couldn't leave sports ate looking much jin that charmed circle. Collins is now 


}alofte. Used be when I Was a boy 
you got behind e barn and put 
alloped some guy 


preceding jcorrect to say, with greater fre- 


always 
speed of the Austraijan, Carroll, the 


all there was ‘ it. Nowadays, these cleverness of Austin, the tong, accu- 


writes up, Welter Johnson like 
Bind of a darned can- 


“They talk /about the ballistics of 
baseball like’ a bunch of these here 


In their annual interclasse R 
contest the Seniors 
the juniors, Thursday, score 18-0. 


evening, E. 
and N. W. 


nowadays. They but a 
bunch of/ machinery that works by 
arithmeti«:. Nobody kin 


ugby 
defeated 
out of a million that c t 
T. Dutton of Los Angeles 
Gibble made the Gym Club. 


Stanford Military 
first concert on the Quad 


equirt 
maximum efficiency into the rah-rahs 
now. Pretty soon, no kid will be able 


to ruri @ race home from school wit 


and who had a team average of only eas . 
228. Club average....+ «4 
The Cubs won their two world’s 18 
championships when they were at! Athletics, 
the lowest ebb in their stickwork. In Schulte Collies 
1907, when they beat Detroit the first ~~ 
in time, they did not Nave a .300-hitter Murphy ..... “ 
and had # team mark of only .260. In ox po Club average..... . 
1908, when they walloped the Tigers a , Sent 


se- 
ese 
Long Beach 
lap and G. C. Collins 


Twenty-four men ha 
lected for the Glee Ciub. 
5. V. Claggett is from 
and W. Dun 
from Los Ange 


made our athletes the great- 
Sporting 


but what's the fun in it?” 
protested Bpark-plug. “The ol’ Em- 
peror of Germany, he’s sent over & 
buiich of wisenheimers to grab our 
rrainning secrets. Pretty soon we'll be 
sending over a layout of secret serv- 
fee men to them back. When 
they git a good runner, they'll lock 

I expect 
hi some day they'll be gettin’ the rah- 
iorahe out in a holler square to see 
arid | s@me feller’s cigarette holder busted 
for him, like they did Dryfus’s eword 
f revealing the secret of how Willle 
Rah Rah cured the. blisters on his 
yheel by algebra in the great interna- 


is and G, Crary of 
5. Hayes of Pasadena, 
Gilroy of Santa Monica. 


Work on the Memortai 
rapidly and it is expected anc 
TAYLOR EXPL AINS pthat he finds the team rather Hght 


in the line, but expects to have the 


ENGLISH DEFEAT, | f##te*t, backfield in the south by the 


be ready for use in 


‘ reception to 
na Hall 


The annual university: 
freshmen be given in ‘ 
Friday evening. Up to this time the : 
ot paddies and water has| LONDON, Sept. 22.—The defeat of| 78" CIRCULATION FoR 
characterized freshmen receptions, | Harry Vardon apd ‘Edward Ray by 
“You can hoot if you like,” said — i  — STATE OF CALIFORNI4, COUNTY OF Los aNGB- 
the Sporting Editor. “But that fs 
what has made America syppreme in 
athietics=. You admit that, do you 


The work of the Stanford 
School of Geology is to he 
a@ government folio. 


“Yes, I do not,” said Spark-plug Summer 
ornfully. made into 
; 

“Look at olf Hap Hogan. Look treatment for deformed and 
at all them old people he’s got on 
his ball feam. Out at the Old People's 
Home they cry every time they read 
the names In the box score; it brings 
back the dear dead past to them so. 
Hap don’t get them to play by no 


attempt by_an 
American medical schoo) td put ortho- 
pedic surgery on an 
Lane Hospital has become the 

est charity of its kind in the West, 
end last year over 70,00 


academic basis. 


o treatments 


NELSON NOT , 
GOOD ENOUGH. 


[BY DIRECT WIRE TO THE Tums} 
CADILLAC (Mich.) Sept. 22. 


clubs‘in Boston and New York 
offering attractive purses if he 
will come East and fight, Bos- 
ton wants Wolgast and Baild- 
win, New York the 


“I haven't decided ta meet 
Nelson in Milwaukee,” 
Wolgast tonight, “I want to 
‘know what it will before 
I take on the Dane. 1: don't 


years p £0 
te bat and they thar 
reports, 


Baseball 


ATHLETICS’ BATTING MAY 
NOT WIN GREAT SERIES. 


x" teac tothe! Records Show That Team-Work and Good Pitching 


When at-Low Batting Ebb, as‘Did White Sow—M 
Has a Remarkable Offensive Team. 


BY HARRY A. WITAJAMS. 
UCH has.been typewritten and/way to repeat this 


strength of the Philadelphia |™an in tlie .300 class, Meyers, his p 


ready | Athletics, but only by a comparison 

first | With the championship teams of torewith are presented the .300- 
a |Past can «4 full appreciation of thelr/niters on the championship clubs 
know | batting ability be reached. 
nothin’ about golf,: but just slams the; ‘Tne 1911 Athletics, with a team per- 7 | | 
holler about | centage of .297, comprised the hard-| 1, Champions, 
the German est-hitting combination since the 


Pittsburgh Pirates of 1902, who put 
on their mauling mondcle for a mark 
of .298.. The Brooklyn club of 1899 
was @ hard-hitting bunch, and fin- 


of .297. 
The nearest approach to this mark 


ton Americans, who hit for ,292 in 
1903. \ 


The | 

%| letics today, however, Is hardly. to 
| equal to that displayed in 1611, when 
Olthe Mackmen beat the Giants. That 
year Mack had seven men in the .300 


two years ago; or it may be more: 


clearly shown by the once great Chi- 
cago Cubs, four times winners in the 
National League. 

In none of its champlofiship years 
did Chicago have a team percentage 
above .265. 

Chicago's next biggest team mark 
Was in 1906, when the team flailed for 
» | @ figure of .262. That season the Cubs 
lost the world’s series to the White 
Sox, who didn't boast a .300 hitter, 


1908. 


«4 
secona time, Evers wis the only play- | New York 


collins 

er in the .300 class, and the team as a| 

whole hit for .249. | Dovle 
Athletics, when they won the avérage..... 

American League championship in Coombs ..,.. 

1905, and lost the world’s series to the 
ts, did not sport a .300-hitter. 1912. att 

The Cubs, the White Sox and the New York. Roston. 

Athletics enjoy the distinction of be-| Merers ..... i126. Speaker 

ing the only teams in the past dozen | Motprmick “Soe 

years to win a championship without | Wiltee :: Krug 

the ald of a .300-hitter. | 

Church is| New York Giants seem in a fair averdge..... . 


achievement. At 
twittered offensive | last ints, McGraw didn't have a 
regarding the accoyn 
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. Dignified refined new 

Stripe effects in black, 

| blue, brown and green. 

—Yequiring only the 

m| creative touch of 

Krohn tailoring to 
‘guarantee you super- ff 

lative suit satisfaction. 


time the big games are called. 


(BY CABLE AND A. P. TO THE TIMES.) 


young Francis Oulmet at Brookline, 


Mass., is described as “humiliating” | . 5 ry Chandler, General of the 
the senior by John Henry Taylor, British open | bis 


press today. 


“Youth has no nerves,” he con- August een 
don’t realize how. difficult it is to | Augus 
play really well. Only when one has | 4u, 
meade a reputation ‘and understands | Augmet 6...... 
the dire consequences of failure 
one properly thankful if one is play-| august 9......-.. 
ing well. Oulmet is a splendid golfer, | August 
endowed with splendid nerves. At the | 
he had everything tO gain and moth- | ces 
“Vardon and Ray, on the other (Bunday) Sab 
hand, knew they carried on their | jugust 
shoulders the golf reputation of this | Avedt 
country. That did not make their | 
task easter. It is much mote easy to| 
make a reputation at golf than to Ange rt (Sunday) 


August 
championship in Great Britain at the August 


TO SHOW GLASS.| Comer 


San Diego promises to be a live fac-| state of California 
tor in Interscholastic football circles ae 
this season. The squad, under Coach tion of 


i 


of the season, meeting the 
High School on the 
‘ter’e home grounds. Of the men that urn 
have been showing exceptional class | fos. 
lately, Joe Waddell, at right end: copies than are actually necessary te 
Kohbiler, Holamn, at ! ite 


at halt, 


golf champion, in a statement to the tion of anid news- 


CADETS BEGINNING | 
, @worm to belore me this Sd day of 


mes; that t 


system of wadding spreads the pattern. 
Prove it on a paper target with your good old . 

Remington-UMC — the | 

combination. Look for th Red 
Al Waddell, now numbers three full and thow the on every buy. 

each of 

team plays its first | “Smite tor the Coxnty Loe, | 
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STONE, Assistant maximuy it | | | 
Gales TIS W- tiie pipe,” he said coldly. ;#bout it to keep his brain from | 
Vence-canavan Moter Coy wo wit out making no 4 in’. He comes over here and | 
you any it was a pipe?” | 
Rin tts Baum and replac-| about that. Honest. he Was 
ease With studied care. | about that. Honest, was 
Phones: Main 4490; Moms he didn't know his job, and ++ 182 Mariman «| 
out how much foot poundage| “If he wants to ta average. averse 
FY. BENTON © and energy units he was yrastin’. I me,” said k-pius. averag®..... « 
1X could not dragging the brick-| thelr own races wit out no lsbratory | ‘Crome 
at office of METS simitted Spark-plug. “He at with dissatis- 
sISTILLATE MOTOR Ts suggestively of Vastly different game wes pi but Baker and McInnis ar Pah i 
Angeles try to be mindful of Be. Swe | against the than ping the ball harder than hin | 
Manufactured in Los be, mindful of adayy, these ali’ the Olympics the ere | 180 No hitters 
Motor Track North Mae doctor to learn thhaem where the nerve Saturday. The forwards have Club average... 
gee the Sefery Commerctal “the hotel And ast me how probably develop th | | SIVE 2 TAI Be 
THE Ww. K. COWAN COMPA charge to take him one of the most ag average... ... : LORS 
$440 South Hope There out. Stanford has ever pu Chicdgp. 3 
c. Springs me but which is that, fis Scatte 
SEVENTH ST., hird to have fo ked | gun, y usuall ma choke Saree * 
SNIC hatch, One of you y blo your bird 
ta Monica, P _and | C Scatter Loads—* 
wit him | = They gi 
it wes | yards as standard d at 40 
= asked | yards—and greater <a 
— bere today, tated that he ha the spec 
gave ex. s from fight 
oN 
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 GOUNTRY CLUB GOSSIP. ON ICE 
HINGS\ are géing to be @ little ade ERS. 
quiet as regards actual golf tour-|ciety—a distinguished debut, in fact-— a 
naments #etweén now and Decem-|se there is probably something in the 
ieee = ber. but that 4 not mean that the | FUmors., But San Gabriel has her EE, but they’re the husky boys! deed, if he can't gy . ef eS 
fin in | Weather eye open and has no intention bet, they’re some eaters,” com- clear them away did 
four most a e gol of being supplanted by a social mented admiring youth, his, laughing. 
the world—meaning Los Angeles, cumpber if she can help it. ver the forms of the Giants,|. they were. not 
of nis you nandale, San Gabriel ahd the Mid- ball players some ‘of the WEDNESDAY 
“stay in tront o Be a Quaker wick—will be neglected. There were, _| have become farpous at 
getters for instance, seventy-two players out | Huh,” replied his companion, *|kle, Mathewson, Dis 
or ery Deplorabie. sophisticated lad. “What d’ye s’pose | spend many hours on the 
At tn at the Los Angelos Country Cidb on}; was rather delicious to read that they had for their lurch?” Tthey are in New York 
League. Reg Saturday, showing us all the clever/the dear, sedate, old London Times “Everything in sight.” fast they get into thelr gutgma 


things they might have done at Del | declined to be disturbed in ite ponder- “Most of ‘em had ice cream. Two{#nd hasten to. Van Cortigam OF gms 


only the ¢onditions had been | amour propre beyond admitting other near-by 


in the open championship was “very | that knows McGraw, an’ he told me.” |) vores reposting, 
Annandale had quite a showing, too, As Edward Tufts saf-| The fellow thet knew McGraw rapntation 


with about forty players, while San castically remarked (Edward 18 |right Ice cream, the great American | but Mathew 
lated at the completion of those new merely that an affront had been of- | Giants ip the national game feed be-}not passed by Many machin vhe 
greens whereon she has expended | f to a king, rather than that &/ ore they play. Sometimes they even | they are om the toad 


time during the | young cut that out and fast betes playing STATE LEAGH 
Hi football—are once more Wo mon 4 ous victory. e ‘ a big game. “But watch us when Ux hae 
i oe throes of another Bell's Win. good for the great ones to recelV€line game is over. Not the swiftest ae 
Frank Wede and J. A. Bell took|these little set-backs in their for-| member of the team ever slid to a MAY UNDEL 
mH Bs -\ pence, thereby gt advantage of the occasion to play off/tunes. Look how much more popu-| pase as quick as we find that dinner en | 
hs Involved: legal passages at that long delayed tie for the Wood-|lar Norman Macbeth is when he M&Y/ table,” sald one who knew, fina his | 
=, common to this state of affairs. cock cup, put up as a reward for vir- | win than when he has won. The factine was one of the first to find his} [BY NIGHT WIRE TO. 
conference that ts now being tue on the team last season—and Bell |is we all like to see a change, espec- | niace at the table. . SAN FRANCISCO, Sept 
_ ese ar \ talked of is to be made up of Occi- proved the winner by 5 up and 4. lally in a game like golf, where com-), NO DIET. of support by the publie & keyg Neo Y ork Conven 
Pomona, Whittier and the Uni- Mr. Bell reatly deserves that “up, |ing back is an every-day occurrence.) he asked, | the death of ye pe 
for, he played many a hard match| It je a dreadful mistake to take League, comprising Stockton, Criticien 
of Redlands, and the of- Diet! Say, cut it out. Thats 4 
a jatform thrbugh the tournament. He tie4| games too seriously. Those Olympic that tent vocabulary, un- | 2% San Jose and Watsonviiie 
with Will Bacon in the first round, I | games are a serious blemish on civill- | “As far as fulfilling tte It C1 
that body of “ye less we're on the sick list. object. gray 
of the remember, and had to play that off|sation. It is undignified and alto- you forbidden to Frank 
days.” which has been defunct bef his eligibility to continue was|gether unworthy that great nations certain things while you are play- movers in its formation, “Wis 
loperme past three years. ce ed. He defeated Walter Marsh | should expend such large emotions. has been @ sucess in Gvery Wap 
it iad S| “Ai} the institutions are agreeable to in the second round and no less allover such small and unimportant “Not @ bit of it. We got out of the the public did not seem i warn Platform. ‘4 pted 
the of the conference, as it [celebrity than H. N..H. Woodcock in | things. Such trumpery little incidents| good many years ago, and would 
i oe > staed,in the past, with the exception the semi-finals. Then he met Frank/can contribute to either victory or won sat. what we =f and when we aren to keep it going an Judges and Decis 
3 Wade, the clib champion, in the | defeat, things that in no wise impair)... i Of eourse, we have to tse At no: time did we 


Whittier. The Quakers want @ con- | rt which ‘shoe A diby R 
finals, and achieved the triumph ofjthe general skill and e@bility of and eat nothing that will put | ich fett¢re 
jtieing the match over thirty-six holes. er. He* not win that partic- been ours. We realaed fom 

us Out of condition. Nobody can be that the league would have 


ay 
‘After that they tore up the course ular mile race, but he ie a first-class keep fit. It 
; oul such stars as on the links, so that this was|that the victory should see-saw~ be- Here is the keynote of the whole | maker, and we were Tammany 
teein re, ard to the Quakers—vwill had of ling th deficit to get_it on ite 
to of settling the possession of that | undue feeling being expended on | today. The men are playing ah Dominant 
Det Je still a matter cup. Bell can now parade it with all either side. bassbell as business, and they | be active te 
at the present ‘due unction and I know at least one want to be successful in it..Good busi- only 
the ‘proposed confer- widow who is more than gratified at | and good playing go together. | sncther 
Hine A a it is mere than likely that steps the result. Pity the Poor Caddie. | That is why the players can be al-| °° 500?) ee eee tt 
es, 50 a few years ago, it By the way, have you noticed hom /at all costs, the led is in for a Very h and & in the: Beat ible | tt likely that this 


The last two years have witnessed ajrent number of the Golfers’ .Maga- himself i , | 2 
great access of weajth and prestige to|zine has a very serious article upon | convertion for th¢ judicia 
club and she tak- jthe appall lack of indifference the HAVE TO REPORT. MAKES HAIGH DIVE. For Chier Judde of th 
on airs; very considerably lately. |average golfer shows toward his cad- For. instance, it is a. part o NEw YOR t. Appeals to s dgar 
new land an e laying out of treated as a mah and a brother and | team to report every morning e P.M knows enroe. how | : 
new course. Now these luxurious | you should consider your duty incom- | Polo groung#is by 10:30 o'clock. A man took > mow 
improvements and additions and this; plete if you do not know his name, |may beg off by telling Mr. calied “practice jump of 
glib talk of a majestic new clubhouse, |age, place of birth, mother's maiden | beforehand that he would like to £9) Brookivn brides yeseneee eee wer Associate Judge of 
to say nothing of a possible rise tn | name, father’s profession, number of | downtown and see his tailor or give up unharmed by friends in a eee m Appeals, ‘Frank. H Ff 
jclub dues and entrance fees. sisters and brothers, and position at-|some other equally important excuse,|.n4 efterward went wa now Justice «© 
As regards the course, I suspect/tained in school. We Have already jand it will be accepted, but if he in a police station cell, Whar peme Court; sitting on th 
them of laying deep plans for secur- | experienced a serious shortage of cad- | has-not provided himself beforehand placed on & charge\6f StmENEENEE a0peais by designation 
ing the Southern California. cham- | dies in the past, but there just simply | with an @dequate explanation he will) made Werner defeate: 
pionship meeting in the spring, and /|“ain’t going to be no caddies” if the | be called down sharply and the first) Mier fruman Bre eater 
ae ees course ca t e | secon a 
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game sa. South. In unity there 
under this regime it 
stands te that better results 


any other way. It gives a sembiance 
of something to play for 
; way of a definite title, and also 
will make better schedules possibile, 
@8 conference ruling, conflicting 
. dutes are tmpossible. 

‘There is yet another point and that 
the fect that an organization of 


their turn. Annandale had the meet-|chaps. Some caddies are very par- 


ing in 1912 and the Los Angeles in/|ticular and it ien’t fair, just beca playing ball decide that failure to re~ oa meek wag Justice 
1913, but there are sinister rv- they have sane. port is too costly a pleasure under| Be sure and takes of Cam of Kings copnty, wh 
hoped that mors that no less an influence than |ing pandering to the incapacity of aj Such conditions. >} Dertain’s Cole, Choe 444 for cK, 
Je Bo built that it be of a that of E. S. Armstrong is being used | person of peculiar tastes, that they| —.. HONOR’ SYSTEM: Remedy with convertion was mark 
jto obtain the championship event for !should be called upon to enter into| few years ago there was a very| Tt cannot of William Ba 


the Midwick,. That, say the quidnuncs, |more fntimate relations with a clase w fond of his 
would be such splendid opening for |of persons they would probably not | Supe, ce he not be 
} jthe Midwick course, which has so|care to know socially under any con-/at that time a Man was assigned to 
far been slightly—-oh, ever so slightly | ditions whatever. Democracy is #ll|the duty of following him about and 
under a shadow. A really first-‘very well, but the caddie’s exclusive- keeping him from falling by the way- 
class championship meeting would es- ness should be respected. side. There is nat @,.man among the 
Giants today who. needs afiy such 
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live at home wh the Giants are 
playing in New York. The few that 
are not thus happily situated lve in 
a small hotel uptotyn which they. al- 
come a Pp ea 
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UTHORS usually waste their] which are by the edi- 
Ace time and the editor's when into of the 
| y bring scripts to him in per-| He then casts characters from) their hearty dinner they may spend 

“ ” son. As has been sald, great concen- | his players, with the &P-/ evening as they please, 
7 Miss Florence Roberts as Sapho, tration of mind is necessary to the one that they’ will be in bed}. 
motion io t of a scenario, befors midnight. 
the | proper appraisement of a directors make a brief summary of “We like to ts dow’ 


Majestic: Th . Jean makes Sapho © letters she | and this cannot be applied when the |...) @cene on a “dope sheet” and zed,” 
received from former Miss Roberts as Sapho and author is looking anxiously over the|abandon the original script entirely | 
Hall as.Jean.. reader's shoulder and panting in his| during the course of production, efter Put in. “or get 
bile and go to some resort near town. 
ear. There afe a great many wore Time never hangs heavily on our 
spirit and unity of being devel-; The Movies. [te be taken into consWeration Ge-| from the ecemart hands. You know, there are always 
ciding on script, and it has to|“iecty fom the scenario. many things to do. If you don't 
AKES go through more than one pair Of] on the call board, a scene| Want te out you can 
jhands. We will not give snapshot/ plot of interior settings is prepared | or some nen 
BiG, and handed to the scenic artist, ne expected to take @m inter- 
; “scripts should be mailed |property plot to the head property |. nintards, and Mathewson, Mer- 
GCoach Higgins received two more} : ——»— --- to the editor with name and address; man, a costume plot (if it is a cos- kle and Doyle all. play a garmé worth 
; attached, and return postage inclosed.|tume play) to the wardrobe looking n and Burns 
Poe | het the boy up| Persons of Len Livernash and Par- FLORENCE ROBERTS IN TITLE Then they will be read quietly andjete. The plot is sometimes, tho especially fond of pool., “Mum 
thier tal.” ker. Len will be remembered as the/| . : ROLE 18 GREAT. carefully, when other duties are notinot always, read to the principal a specialty of the Giants and; ve 
Gunmen, who was a sub quarter | Se®ting front ranker of last year and| . pressing and the mood is propitious. | performers. Some directors prefer to me, is one of the mer- ih 
Year, is also-coming back and later as the wing who made so many | ‘The procedure in the various explain the scenes one by one as they | pastimes 
pas Me tne the ity, but Stanton | lone ular runs. Parker comes| Allow ‘Multitude of Scene studios varies in detail, but with Usi come to them. While the scenic artist 
: Wilave to trim a number of rough | from Pomona High. School, where he Movies, it is as follows: The editor reads alljand carpenters afte preparing the in- vs ~ 
| @figes before this can take place. San- | ¥8* considered ‘ne of the fastest prep | | Not Produced in Play and Action ji scripts. submitted, after entering the/ terior settings (for use tn the glass No one is supposed to speak le 
: m is another of last year’ be | School wing three-quarters in the ‘Je ‘Bettered—Detail in Play Is | author's name, address and the title | studio) or elaborate outdoor settings |it ia going on, but not only are. the 
a o. | onderful—Film Stag ed : When same is returned or bou e es people out to the exterfor| cially difficult to refrain from spe 
fast, but decidedty green, | form he should 4 Harris. transaction is noted opposite locations, which can be photograptied |—often of a very forcible kind—Dut 
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the stars Were green once, you receipt of entry, and on proper ‘date./in their natural state. The aim is/the beginning of such a game ie the 
Those which are obviously unavafl-/to get natural locations whenéver/ signal for those who are not playifs 


en there Shorty Smith of UI light 
Ana. | RAND into the square of able are immediately returned; those | possible, and long and expensive trips|to exert themselves to the utmost 
Geynak the present time, some think | _ in chmelenaa thrown by the big projecting machine | Which are possible are laid aside. The/are often made to enact a few scenesito make the players their si- 
Wiherever he goes, he should make {BY 4. P. NIGHT WIRE TO THE TIMES) Florence Roberts as Sapho in the mo-/|the few survive ground. Many © © prominent | it comes out, you have to pay. 
7 this fa-|afe passed to the manager with the | people of Los Angeles have been very ja losing game, you know,” remark 
COLUMBUS Sept 32.—Leata Bom | editor's recommendation. If they are| kind in allowing the weé of the who had just paid with: 
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ofa 
the game well for J., a California mare, was second approved by the manager they are/|teriors of their homes and their love- | good@-humor as if he had won. 
choice to Frank Bogash, Jr., in the; with the same passionate abanden | returned into the hands of the edi-/ly gardens in this way, and -the| Of course, in New York there 


Hotel Hartman pacing stakes race/esh which she made the role of|tor, and negotiations are opened with | architectural beauties of Los Angeles|no néed to Fesort_to other 

that held the piace of prominence On| «sapho” famous in the play that took|the authors. These completed, the/have been made familiar the world|/but in the training camp there | 
the programme for the opening day of | sng country by storm a few years | scenarios are filed with the rest of/ over through this medfum. great checker contests and games || the Jee 

Columbus Grand Circuit ‘reci but |ago, Miss Roberts as the pictured Be-|the “stock on hand” to be put into] All the scenes that require the| dominoes. The Giants never take © | Soctence —— 

she won in a five-heat stru in pho left absolutely nothing to wish | shape for production and assigned to/ same setting are made consecutively. | back seat when .jt conies to dancing ue 

fourteenth and/and can do everything from the Vir- should bear in 

oan 

rhe 


won is 
met Seemingly Worrying Stanton to| which the sprinting through the ctlo the various direttors, as occasion | for tnstance, the first, 
gon, in yesterday's pcoduction. . thirteenth scenes of @ scenario may|ginia reel to the turkey trot, In the money. 


stretch was a feature. Only the voice was lacking, and | may demand, 
Seven times this season these two | ;¢ ‘ While a director is producing a pic-|be laid in the same dining-room | most approved style. Schaefer, Hart- ved 
Ghat was made tot, the wealth | ure he has another script, eome-| ‘These are made without stopping for|ley and Murray being eepecially éle- 
is the third for Leata J. In the sec-| In the play but four scenes are|times several, in hand, making his/the intervening scenes; then the set | tinguished for their grace and skill. 
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| *iond heat she did ihe final quarter in| given and al Ithe earlier scenes of | preparations for future work. When /is “struck” and another erected. In SONGSTERS. 

ome to be coming from the] 29% seconds and completed the next = book, are of a necessity omitted|a story is assigned to a director he/each of these three scenes the char- Hartley and Schupp are good sing-| _ 

rénks * i mile with a quarter in 29% seconds.| on the stage. In the pictures yester-|talks ft over with the manager andjacters may appear in  différent ers, too, and “Murray thinks he is,” 

eile tee, remembered that in the} winning this heat gave her an ad-|days all this was changed. As there|the editor (if it has been written . . 

” = years Stanton has only used vantage over Frank Bogash, Jr. They/|is no limit to the number of scenes|or largely reconstructed by the lat-| must be kept of the dressing so that grouch because Murray had spoiled |%. 

7S eomen on the Blue and White! aia not have rush enough: to overtake|to a film drama, the motion picture|ter) and often himself makes exten- the ing and following scenes : tim 

ed eames and that during thisite) Rey in the fourth heat, but were| production of Sapho followed the /| sive additions or valuable suggestions may ma up. by piping in, in a tim, high tenor 

time tires championships, | ¢resher in the fifth, which Leata 1.| book in every particular. voice, without regard 

strong afgument, whet say| won, staving on her rive. by @ sensa-| life jad, the ous letters sh K BUR uttered 
> tional burst speed. © was cred-| who is ensna y u wan-/iread aloud amorous ers e 
i Ee ited with pacing the last half in/ton in Paris, is shown in the pictures, | nas received from former lovers. Line BLAC NE IS A _ [the ™ @_ the real, singer 

| as well as the many previous love} he drags from her a confes- VALUABLE PLAYER | taushter 

Summesy: os sion of her. wantoness. Then as she ,| ts another great jollier, and the blues | 

a i my) pleads with him not to leave her, Jean (RY DIRECT WIRE TO THE TDams.}. have to be very deep and thick, in- 


toughest weeks ever known to | 1. » One of the most remarkable scenes 
in the ‘film drama is the cafe scene | shows his dominant nature and in a BOSTON, Sept. 22.—{Excusive( 


esterday nent a where Jean learns that Fanny Lé/| frenzy wrecks the beautiful apart-} pigpatch.}] Russell Blackburne, the 
half of terrible battering scrim- | Franhaw Grande, the woman he has learned gent. The statue of Sapho, he hurls| winwaukee infielder, fs still a prize 
against the second team in a/" Time 200%, 204%, 2:04%. = byword are one ©. came. he folds Fanny in a fierce embrace. formation. President Comiskey of the 
in 5, purse $1200: | Jean, in company with Caoudal, the kable faithfullness to - 

Nobleate sculptet; Bechelettee, the engineer;| Wit & remarkable White Sox paid $11,000 tor this player 
and La Gournerie, the poet are seated | 4¢tail the film follows the book and | several seasons ago, and still owns him. 
one corner of the cafe discussing| the remarkable story gains by the/| phe Pittsburgh Club of the National 
© various diners. By means ofjpicturing. — | A League, it was learned today, offered 
"visions," their conversation is shown. Bimer Harris, the author of “Your $15,000 for “Blahkburne several 
of with Neighbor's Wife,” which is to follow| months ago. When Blackburne was 
the “Help Wanted” at the Morosco’n the-/ burning up the American Association 
the for his famous statue of Sapho. ater, arranged “‘Sapho” in scenario} this year, it is said, the scouts of the 
er fondness for him {= clearly|*°T™. He gave the production per-| Pittsburgh club thought so well of 
shown. Next Bechelettee tells of his |®?#! on and every care was/ him that the magnate who pald $22,- 
uch mo release of this 
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or she accepts his caresses. Thef | the picture silementorntemiiitaimaion 
ya Gournerte describes his passion for ‘sundiblgeitanalesineeaiit STUDEBAKER UP PIKE'S PEAK. 


a ites th rses which 
“te the OAKS BUY TWH. A long rakish Studebaker six, of 
narble of thy body, O Sapho, I have SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 22.—([Byj/touring model has made the ascent 


iven my heart's blood.” In despair,| A. P. Night Wire.}] The purchase of |of Pike's Peak. ‘ This is the third car 
ean leaves the cafe and going to the | W. E. Alexander, catcher, and Fred|to make the ascent. One was a little 
partment he has furnished for Fan-/| Graff, infielder, by the Oakland Coast/car of the pshmobile type; another 4 
ny, confronts her with her past love| League ciub, from the S&t. Louis/light.racing car which employed a 
affairs. Then follows the famous Americans was cnnounced here _to- light tackle Wi} bioois. } 
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